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P UT  yourself  in  the  consumer's  place  I  What 
makes  you  use  more  canned  peaches?  When  you 
have  found  a  brand,  uniformly  fine  in  appearance 
and  flavor,  aren't  you  likely  to  want  more  of  the 
same  kmd?  But  if  you  get  some  that  are  lacking  in 
quality,  improperly  graded,  without  full,  ripe  flavor, 
you  are  hardly  inclined  to  try  another  can.  Uniform 
quality  plays  a  tremendous  role.  It  is  of  first  impor¬ 
tance  to  all  of  us. 

Uniformly  high  quality  in  this  season's  pack  depends 
largely  on  the  care  canners  exercise  in  checking 
every  canning  detail,  from  picking  the  peoches  to 


the  actual  processing  of  the  crop.  To  get  good, 
uniform  color — the  peaches  must  be  picked  at  just 
the  right  time,  when  they  are  beginning  to  soften. 
And  to  insure  layer!  ig  without  breakage,  they  must  be 
carefully  blanched  before  filling  into  the  can.  Qual¬ 
ity  only  becomes  a  fact  when  these  and  every  Other 
detail  of  peach  canning  are  given  close  attention. 

The  research  department  of  the  American  Can 
Compony  offers  its  aid  and  experience  to  peach 
ccnners  in  helping  to  solve  certain  specific  condi¬ 
tions  that  might  affect  quelity.  You  are  urged  to 
make  full  use  of  this  service. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  PRINTING  &  LITHOGRAPH  CO. 


55  BEECH  STREET,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


98  N.  THIRD  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


439  CROSS  STREET,  BALTIMORE.  MD. 


CmoiCS 


Boreoo 


ifANHOU 


FIT  YOUR  LABEL 
FOR  ITS  NEW  JOB 


Modern  merchandising  puts  a  big  responsibility 
on  your  labels.  They  must  identify  your 
product  distinctively;  they  must  hove  consumer 
appeal;  they  must  advertise  for  you,  and  build 
permanent  good  will;  they  must  speed  production 
by  working  properly  in  your  labeling  machines. 

''U  S"  produces  labels  that  meet  ALL  these  re¬ 
quirements.  "U  S"  is  a  nation-wide  service,  with 
sales  offices  in  sixteen  cities,  and  production 
plants  convenient  to  you.  It's  good  judgment  to 
confer  with  “U  S“  on  your  label  requiremeets. 

,  Write  "U  S"  Today. 


TRADE  MARK  SERVICE... B«f or*  adopting  new  brand  names, 
make  sure  they  are  not  already  in  use.  Failure  to  do  so  may 
result  in  costly  litigation.  Get  prompt  information  without 
charge  about  registered  and  unregistered  brand  names  from 
the  "U  S"  Trade  Mark  Bureau  at  Cincinnati. 
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CUT  STRING  BEAN  and  TOMATO  FILLER 


Manufacturers  of 


CANNED  roODS 


Tr-^Ti  lAruvniF^inu 

W.H.KILLIAN  COMPANY 

au  VI  LlULIzJUAiCU 


VEGETABLE  S  -  OYSTERS  -  FRUITS 

Baltimore  ,MAiiYLA>rr> 


Hovembep  26,  1930. 

Ayaxs  Uachlne  Company, 

Salain,  J . 

Gentlemen 

Replying  to  your  letter  inquiring  as  to  the  operation 
of  the  new  Ayars  Uniwersal  Tomato  Filler  we  purchased  from 
you  this  season. 

Tranorrow  is  Thanksgiving  Day  and  if  we  had  had  no  more 
worry  than  the  new  Filler  caused  we  would  have  plenty  to 
be  thankful  for.  The  machine  gave  perfect  satisfaction. 

Yours  truly. 


Pea  &  Bean  Fillers 
Rotary  Syruper 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Liquid  Plunger  Filler 
Tomato  Trimmer  & 
Scalder 
Tomato  Corer 
Process  Clock 
Corn  &  Milk  Shakers 
Beet  Toppar 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Slitter 
Beet  Slicer 
Tomato  Washer 
Can  Cleaner 


JAK/7C, 


Csm  Sterilizer 
Angie  Hanger 
Friction  Clutch 


AYARS  MACHINE  CO.,  Salem,  New  Jersey 
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PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Packers  Sanitary  Cans 

Dioiiion  of  the 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY 

Packers  of  HIGH  CLASS  FOOD  PRODUCTS 
CAMBRIDGE,  MARYLAND,  U.  S.  A. 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners  Varieties  Exclusively 

Our  unexcelled  seed  stocks  and  our  vigilant  supervision 
of  their  reproduction  insures  a  superior  canned  product 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc., 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 

Canned  Foods  and  Canners*  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 
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ENAMELED  BUCKETS 


Write  for  copy  of  our  new  catalog 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 


ROBERT  A.  SINDALL.  Pretidmnt 


HARRY  R.  STANSBURY.  Viet-Pretident 


PUMPKIN  MACHINE 


NEW  PERFECTION 
PEA  FILLER 


SKIN  PUMP 


HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINERS 


Of  all  of  the  mechanical  equipment  used  in  a  pea  cannery  none  is  as 
important  as  the  pea  hulling  equipment.  The  equipment  that  saves 
Peas,  reduces  breakage  and  permits  the  satisfactory  hulling  of  peas, 
when  in  such  a  state  of  maturity  as  to  produce  quality  canned  peas, 
is  of  utmost  importance  For  this  reason,  Frank  Hamachek  Ideal 
Green  hulling  machinery  is  playing  a  very  important  part  in  the 
production  of  better  canned  peas. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 
Kewaunee,  Wisconsin 

- Manufacturers  of - 

I  DEAL  VINERS,  VINER  FEEDERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTERS  and  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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CONTINENTAL'S 


EAK  LOAD  SERVICE 


r 


u  ctaya/p9 


Perplexing  diffieulties  —  emergencies  —  have  a 
way  of  springing  up  right  when  you’re  the  busiest 
with  crops  coming  into  your  cannery. 

If  there  is  ever  a  time  when  you  need  help 
and  need  it  quickly,  it  is  then  —  and  right  at 
that  time  Continental  Peak  Load  Service  often 
means  the  difference  between  profit  or  loss  on 
the  whole  pack. 

If  it’s  a  matter  of  getting  a  rush  shipment  of 
cans.  Continental’s  many  factories  and  warehouses 
located  at  strategic  points,  and  backed  up  by  an 


efficient  Traffic  Department,  provide  quickest 
service.  Continental’s  sturdy  Closing  Machines 
are  built  for  hard,  continuous  work  with  trained 
service  men  quickly  available  besides.  Vital  re¬ 
search  problems  may  arise  any  time,  as  happened 
last  year,  in  which  Continental’s  Research  Spe¬ 
cialists  can  be  of  great  help  to  Canners  in  working 
out  new  packing  methods. 

Whatever  emergency  arises  during  Peak  Load 
Time  —  any  time  —  you’ll  find  the.  whole  Con¬ 
tinental  Organization  geared  to  serve  you  well. 


Continental  Can  Company  Inc. 

NEW  YORK:  100  East  42nd  Street  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  155  Montgomery  Street 
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THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
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The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only 
paper  published  exclusively  in  the 
interest  of  the  Canned  Foods  Packers 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Now  in  its  fifty-second  year. 

Entered  at  the  Postoffice,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  as  second-class  matter. 

TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION 


One  Year  -  -  -  -  $3.00 

Canada  -  -  _  .  $4.00 

Foreign  -  -  -  -  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand, 
each  -  -  _  .  .10 


Advertising  Rates  Upon  Application. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 

By 

The  Trade  Company 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders 
payable  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested 
to  use  the  columns  of  The  Canning 
Trade  for  inquiries  and  discussions 
among  themselves  on  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all 
sections  are  desired,  but  anonymous 
letters  will  be  ignored. 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 

- ♦ - 

A  WELL-EARNED  RECOGNITION— Back  in  the 
days  when  the  world  of  food  and  drugs  was  in 
"  a  turmoil  over  the  suggested  passage  of  a  Pure 
Food  Law  and  the  regulation  of  their  products 
and  the  sanitary  conditions  covering  the  factories,  the 
name  of  Dr.  Wiley  was  spoken  around  the  world  and 
occupied  front-page  space  in  large  type  in  the  great 
dailies  of  the  country.  Along  with  that  name  there 
appeared  occasionally  another,  that  of  Dr.  W.  D.  Bige¬ 
low,  who  was  spoken  of  as  Dr.  Wiley’s  assistant. 

Without  intended  disparagement  of  Dr.  Wiley  and 
the  wonderful  work  he  did  in  the  passage  of  this  Pure 
Food  Law,  as  we  can  now  look  back  upon  it,  we  can 
remind  our  readers  that  in  things  governmental  there 
is  usually  a  figurehead  taking  all  the  publicity  and 
the  major  portion  of  the  credit,  but  that  back  of  him 
is  the  man  who  does  the  real  work  and  is  seldom  heard 
of.  Such  is  the  case  with  Dr.  Bigelow,  who  was  then 
in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  and  upon  whose 
shoulders  fell  the  burden  of  the  examination  and  test¬ 
ing  of  the  foods  and  drugs,  and  of  the  drawing  up  of 
the  regulations  to  produce  the  results  sought  for  by 
the  law.  And  he  was  a  real,  hard,  conscientious  worker, 
a  scientist  where  Dr.  Wiley  might  be  said  to  be  more 
of  a  theorist,  and  that  he  did  his  work  well  history 
stands  ready  to  attest. 

This  is  the  same  Dr.  Bigelow  who  later  took  charge 
of  the  commercial  laboratory  established  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Association ;  the  same  Dr.  Bigelow  that 
thousands  of  conventionites  have  heard  answer  tech¬ 
nical  questions,  and  through  bulletins  and  otherwise 
has  done  so  much  to  bring  the  production  of  canned 
foods  to  a  high  scientific  basis,  and  forced  the  world 
to  recognize  this  laboratory  as  one  of  the  foremost  in 
all  commercial  entei*prises. 

It  is  only  recently,  in  fact  in  the  June  issue  of  “In¬ 
dustrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry,”  the  official  or¬ 
gan  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  that  Dr.  Bige¬ 
low  has  been  accorded  the  recognition  so  well  deserved. 
But  then  they  do  it  nicely,  and  place  him  among  the 


notables  in  their  profession  as  among  “American  Con¬ 
temporaries,”  by  which  is  understood  that  he  is  among 
the  leaders  in  the  field  of  chemistry. 

In  this  article  they  say : 

“The  scientific  and  administrative  experience 
acquired  in  his  21  years  of  Bureau  service  enabled 
him  to  organize  his  new  work  (the  N.  C.  A.  Labo¬ 
ratories)  with  speed  and  effectiveness.  He  col¬ 
lected  about  him  a  loyal  band  of  co-workers,  who, 
under  his  direction,  have  made  the  laboratories  of 
the  National  Canners  Association  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  institutions  of  the  world  in  food  research 
and  technology.  They  have  led  the  way  in  placing 
the  canning  of  foods  upon  a  thoroughly  scientific 
basis.” 

The  whole  industry  will  join  heartily  in  this  well- 
merited  recognition,  and  rejoice  that  one  who  has 
worked  so  long  and  so  tirelessly  for  them  has  had  his 
work  fittingly  recognized.  Ad  Multos  Annos,  Doctor. 

Higher  freight  rates?  -This  industry,  to¬ 
gether  with  all  other  industries,  was  deeply 
shocked  when  it  read  that  the  railroads  intended 
to  ask  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  ad¬ 
vance  freight  rates,  so  that  they  might  continue  to 
earn,  or  rather  “make,”  the  6  per  cent  on  their  capi¬ 
talization,  as  permitted  or  ordered  by  that  Commission. 
No  one  wishes  to  see  the  railroads  crippled;  on  the 
contrary,  all  business  men  recognize  that  these  rail¬ 
roads,  being  the  arteries  of  commerce,  must  be  main¬ 
tained,  and  to  be  maintained  must  make  a  profit  on 
their  operations.  But  with  every  other  business  in  the 
country  suffering  from  this  depression,  and  with  few, 
if  any,  men  making  any  profit  on  their  operations,  the 
bare  thought  of  still  heavier  freight  charges,  which 
must  automatically  check  further  buying,  and  there¬ 
fore  still  further  injure  business,  has  caused  them  to 
gasp,  to  doubt  their  own  eyes  and  senses.  And  yet 
this  effort  was  made,  as  utterly  foolish  as  it  unques¬ 
tionably  is. 

Just  about  the  time  this  was  first  mentioned  we 
happened  to  be  talking  with  a  railroad  man,  and  he 
deplored  the  fact  that  coal  mine  operators  in  Western 
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Maryland  and  West  Virginia,  and  probably  elsewhere, 
were  putting  soft  coal  on  board  the  cars  at  their  mines 
at  80c  per  ton.  If  they  could  get  but  80c  per  ton  at 
their  mines  for  the  coal,  one  can  understand  why  coal 
strikes  are  on,  because  they  could  not  pay  living  wages 
at  such  a  price.  But  because  coal  was  by  no  means 
cheap  in  Baltimore,  we  remarked:  And  then  you 
charge  $2  per  ton  for  carrying  that  coal  to  Baltimore,” 
and  he  corrected  us,  saying:  “No;  $2.50  per  ton.” 
That  is  the  cheapest  form  of  coal  that  goes  -to  market, 
but  if  the  freight  charges  bear  such  a  proportion  to  its 
cost,  what  can  be  said  about  other  merchandise,  and 
the  freight  charges,  as  for  instance  canned  foods? 
Could  any  man  in  his  senses  even  think  for  one  mo¬ 
ment  of  adding  to  those  freight  charges,  or  any  freight 
charges?  We  now  see  that  the  commission  has  put  off 
its  answer  until  the  fall.  And  that  brings  the  threat 
directly  upon  canned  foods,  which  will  be  ready  for 
movement  in  the  fall. 

Canned  foods  cannot  stand  this  added  burden,  nor 
can  the  consuming  public.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
request  will  be  granted,  and  it  must  not  be,  but  on  the 
contrary  rates  should  be  reduced.  Carload  movements 
have  fallen  off  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cars, 
but  the  way  to  make  up  this  loss  is  not  by  advancing 
rates.  The  stockholders  must  have  their  dividends, 
but  if  the  Government  goes  in  to  secure  them  in  this 
fashion  the  Government  will  pull  down  trouble  about 
its  ears.  There  are  other  and  better  ways  of  securing 
the  result  than  loading  the  whole  job  upon  the  poor 
consumer.  The  Government  having  prescribed  the 
amount  of  profit  the  railroads  could  make  during  the 
good  times,  is  now  turned  to,  naturally,  to  make  up  the 
deficits;  that  is  the  price  of  Government  interference 
and  meddling.  It  is  wrong  in  both  instances,  but  the 
politicians  can  hardly  be  expected  to  learn  the  lesson. 

It  has  been  rather  clearly  pointed  out  that  much  of 
the  depression  trouble  has  been  caused  by  the  over- 
capitalization  of  many  companies:  that  is  through  the 
incorporation  of  a  basically  sound  concern  worth,  sav, 
$100,000,  into  an  incorporated  company  with  $1,000,- 
000  stock  issue.  No  man  has  to  look  far  to  find  such  a 
concern  right  in  his  own  line  of  business  or  of  ^a  near¬ 
by  neighbor.  The  country  is  filled  with  such  concerns, 
and  the  people  are  holding  reams  of  such  worthless 
paper,  for  which,  however,  they  paid  good,  sound  dol¬ 
lars.  Is  there  any  possibility  of  such  a  concern  earn¬ 
ing  dividends  upon  such  stocks?  Not  a  chance  in  a 
million.  Merely  because  the  company  has  issued  that 
amount  of  stocks  and  bonds  does  not  make  those  stocks 
and  bonds  worth  anything. 

Not  all  companies  are  of  this  sort,  but  far  too  many 
of  them  are,  for  during  those  days  of  easy  money  it 
was  a  temptation  not  easily  resisted.  That  “water” 
must  come  out  before  these  companies  can  operate  and 
pay  dividends  in  proportion  to  their  earnings,  and 
what  is  true  of  such  companies  is  true  of  the  rail¬ 
roads:  they  can’t  be  operated,  no  matter  how  effi¬ 
ciently,  and  pay  dividends  upon  their  stocks  and  bonds 
now  outstanding.  There  must  come  a  reorganization 
upon  a  fair  value  basis  for  all  such  concerns,  and  the 
troubles  you  now  see.  and  which  we  call  a  depression, 
are  the  natural  workings  out  of  that  very  thing.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  Government  dare  not  interpose  to  stop  that 
natural  correction,  and  for  that  reason  we  do  not  con¬ 
sider  seriously  the  threat  to  advance  freight  rates.  The 
canning  industry  and  its  distributors  n^  not  worry 
about  that. 


LOUISIANA  CANNING  FACTORIES 
By  P.  J.  Rinderle. 

IMAGINE  a  meal  with  Louisiana  shrimp  and  oys¬ 
ters;  with  your  favorites  among  snapbeans,  sweet 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  spinach,  turnips,  carrots,  lima 
beans,  black-eye  peas,  b^ts,  turnip  greens,  red  beans, 
okra,  pumpkins,  squash,  pork  and  l^ans  and  kraut; 
with  olives,  catsup  and  pickles,  and  with  your  choice 
of  dessert  from  figs,  berries,  pears,  peaches,  preserves 
and  jams. 

And  you  will  get  some  idea  of  the  meal  that  you  can 
enjoy  by  eating  some  of  the  products  that  are  canned 
in  Louisiana  by  nearly  50  factories. 

Most  of  these  factories,  incidentally,  can  more  than 
one  product;  some  of  them  ten  and  more.  The  tabu¬ 
lation  below,  showing  the  number  of  factories  packing 
the  products  listed,  indicates  the  foods  that  are  most 
popular  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  canners : 

Oysters  .  16 

Snapbeans  .  15 

Shrimp  .  14 

Syrup  and  Molasses .  11 

Sweet  Potatoes  .  11 

Figs  .  7 

Berries  .  7 

Okra  .  7  . 

Tomatoes  .  5 

So  far  as  value  is  concerned,  the  shrimp  pack  stands 
out  above  all  other  products.  In  1930  a  total  of  399,- 
315  cases  were  packed  in  this  state,  and  these  had  a 
value  of  $2,378,333.  Last  year  Louisiana  packed  nearly 
four  times  as  much  shrimp  as  any  other  state  in/ the 
Union. 

Pertinent  is  the  research  bureau  established  this 
year  by  the  State  Department  of  Conservation.  This 
bureau,  working  in  conjunction  with  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  has  already  started  a  study  of  the  life  and 
habits  of  the  shrimp,  with  the  object  of  prying  into 
the  life  of  these  aquatic  inhabitants  and  determining 
what  conservation  methods  are  necessary  to  forestall 
a  shrimp  famine  and  what  steps  must  be  taken  to  in- 
cre^e  production.  It  is  generally  agreed ! that  conser¬ 
vation  methods'  are  necessary  if  the  shrimp  supply  is 
to  be  kept  up,  'especially  in  view  of  the  faict  that  the 
demand  for  shrimp  steadily  is  increasing. 

Louisiana  has  a  greater  area  suitable  to  oyster  cul¬ 
ture  than  all  the  other  oyster-producing  states  com¬ 
bined,  but  this  state  does  not  lead  in  the  canning  of 
this  product.  Mississippi,  in  fact,  packs  more  Louisi¬ 
ana  oysters  than  does  Louisiana.  Most  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  canners,  especially  those  along  the  Gulf  Coast, 
haye  Louisiana  charters,  take  their  oysters  from  Loui- 
Sdana  waters,  and  put  them  into  cans  in  Mississippi 
factories. 

With  a  number  of  large  plants  iri  New  Orleans,  in¬ 
cluding  the  largest  in  the  world,  it  is  only  natural  that 
syrup  and  molasses  should  represent  a  very  important 
pack.  Coffee  is  another  product  that  is  put  up  in  cans 
in  large  quantities  by  a  number  of  great  plants  in  New 
Orleans,  but  this  product  was  not  included  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  tabulation,  since  it  seems  to  be  distinct  from  the 
other  items  mentioned.  In  New  Orleans  the  blending 
of!  coffee  and  chicory  has  become  a  subtle  art,  which 

(  Continued  on  page  35  ) 
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Bargains  ■  Bargains  -  Bargains 

WE  have  the  following  rebuilt,  traded-in  and  repossessed  equipment  for  sale  at  substantial 
savings.  This  is  your  chance  to  fill  in  your  line  with  a  real  bargain  machine  backed  up  by 
a  reliable  manufacturer.  All  machines  listed  are  offered  subject  to  prior  sale.  All  prices 
quoted  are  f.  o.  b.  present  location,  same  being  Hoopeston,  Illinois,  for  the  great  majority  of  items. 
Terms,  Net.  Send  us  your  order  today  for  the  machines  you  need  and  get  first  chance  at  these 
bargains.  Better  wire. 


MISCELLANEOUS  EQUIPMENT 

1  SPRAGUE-SELLS  SPINACH  BLANCHER, 
capacity  6  tons  per  hour,  very  slightly  used,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition  .  1475.00 

1  LEWIS  STRING  BEAN  CUTTER  for  Ys"  cut, 
used  one  season .  195.00 

1  No.  2  TOWNSEND  STRING  BEAN  CUTTER, 
used  three  days,  good  as  new .  195.00 

1  GENEVA  PUMPKIN  CUTTER,  rebuilt .  225.00 

2  1926  PUMPKIN  CUTTERS,  brand  new,  shop¬ 
worn  . Each  295.00 

1  HAYWARD  CAN  DRAINER  for  No.  2  cans, 

excellent  condition  .  350.00 

1  A-B  No.  10  CAN  DRAINER,  excellent  condition  275.00 

1  PEERLESS  No.  5  GALLON  STYLE  “A”  EX¬ 
HAUSTER,  rebuilt,  nearly  good  as  new;  can  be 
fitted  for  any  and  all  size  cans  up  to  No.  10 .  645.00 

1  A-B  HOT  WATER  EXHAUSTER,  holds  318 
No.  3  cans,  354  No.  2^/4  cans  or  450  No.  2  cans, 

excellent  condition  .  1075.00 

1  SPRAGUE-SELLS  HAYWARD  TYPE 
STEAM  EXHAUSTER,  holds  240  8  oz.  or  196 

No.  2  cans .  575.00 

1  SCHMIDT  LIQUID  FILLER  for  No.  1  cans, 

rebuilt,  good  as  new .  750.00 

1  M.  &  S.  SIX  CYLINDER  FILLER  for  small 
cans  up  to  2W  diameter  x  3V2"  high  or  smaller. 

Does  not  have  No-Can-No-Fill  device;  fine  con¬ 
dition  .  575.00 

1  PEERLESS  STEAM  HOIST,  good  as  new;  16 

ft.  arm,  10'6"  mast.  Length  of  arm  can  be 
shortened  if  necessary .  195.00 

2  80-GAL.  FRENCH  TYPE  COPPER  STEAM 
JACKETED  KETTLES  with  steel  stand,  worm 
and  gear  tilting  device,  47"  diameter  x  16" 

deep,  practically  new . Each  225.00 

1  HUGHLETT  CAN  LACQUERING  MA¬ 
CHINE,  slightly  used .  345.00 

1  A-B  ECONOMY  SYRUPER  for  No.  2  cans 
only,  good  condition .  595.00 

1  AYARS  BEET  TOPPER,  used  only  one  sea¬ 
son,  splendid  condition..'. .  445.00 

1  SPRAGUE-SELLS  NAILING  MACHINE,  six 

nail  size,  complete  wdth  motor .  595.00 

1  BAKER  STEAM  CHEST  OR  RETORT,  with 

two  perf.  truck  crates,  fair  condition .  195.00 

1  X-L  CAN  WEIGHING  MACHINE  for  No.  21/2 
cans,  rejects  over  and  under-weight  cans,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition  .  345.00 

1  Z-M  PINEAPPLE  GRATER,  double  machine 

with  steel  saw,  practically  new .  145.00 

9  BONANZA  APPLE  PARERS,  new . Each  10.00 

1  NEW  CENTURY  HAND  or  POWER  PARER..  32.50 

2  SELF-ACTING  TEMPERATURE  REGULA¬ 
TORS,  fair  condition . Each  35.00 

1  URSCHEL  GOOSEBERRY  SNIPPER,  A-1  con¬ 
dition  .  175.00 


TOMATO  CANNERS  EQUIPMENT 

1  SOUDER  COOKER  for  No.  2,  2^  and  3  cans, 

325  can  capacity,  excellent  condition,  used  only 

few  days  .  1150.00 

4  RAPID  CORING  MACHINES,  motor  driven, 

practically  new  . Each  25.00 

1  No.  10  A-B  COOLER,  100  can  capacity,  good 

condition  .  380.00 

1  iy2"  VIKING  SANITARY  BRONZE  PUMP, 
good  as  new .  75.00 

1  CYPRESS  TANK,  6'x6',  capacity  1260  gal., 

practically  new  .  75.00 

198  Doz.  No.  9  KNIVES,  31/4"  blade,  3%"  handle, 
per  doz . . .  .90 

2  NICKEL-PLATED  OUTER  FLASH  COILS, 

excellent  condition  . Each  165.00 

1  2"  OUTER  COIL,  fair  condition .  80.00 

1  1922  TYPE  BRAND-NEW  INNER  COIL .  145.00 

1  540  CAN  No.  2  A-B  COOLER .  1100.00 

1  OPEN  KETTLE,  40"x78"  on  legs .  75.00 

1  No.  3  CYCLONE  PULPER,  wood  frame,  good 


CORN  CANNERS  MACHINERY 


1445.00 


3  PEERLESS  WHOLE  GRAIN  CUTTERS,  1929 

,  Models.  Rebuilt  . Each 

1  LEWIS  WHOLE  GRAIN  CORN  WASHER, 
complete  with  cob  reel,  used  experimentally  only 
1  MODEL  5  CUTTER,  right  hand,  rebuilt,  excel¬ 
lent  condition  . 

1  MODEL  5  CUTTER,  left  hand,  rebuilt,  excel¬ 
lent  condition  . 

1  24-FT.  CUT  CORN  ELEVATOR,  practically 
new.  Will  cut  to  any  length  desired . 

1  M.  &  S.  SIX  CYLINDER  FILLER  for  No.  2, 
214  or  3  cans.  Rebuilt,  in  fine  condition . 

1  1928  PEERLESS  SINGLE  HUSKER,  slightly 

used  . 

2  1925  PEERLESS  SINGLE  HUSKERS,  new 

rolls,  excellent  condition . Each 

1  PEERLESS  SUPER  HUSKER,  latest  model, 

good  as  new . Each 

1  STERLING  MIXER,  rebuilt,  good  as  new . 

1  PEERLESS  CORN  WASHER,  practically  new, 
without  countershaft . 


ADDRESS 

Sprague-Sells  Corporation 

DIVISION  OF 

Food  Machinery  Corp. 

308  West  Washington  Street, 
CHICAGO,  III. 
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Crop  Reports 

Condition  of  Canners  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Canners.  You  need  this 
kind  of  information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share 
and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite 
your  communication. 


TOMATOES 

Elkins,  Ark.,  June  25,  1931 — Looking  fairly  well, 
though  they  are  late.  Packing  will  commence  about 
August  10th.  If  conditions  are  favorable,  there  won’t 
be  more  than  75  per  cent  of  last  year’s  pack.  The  acre¬ 
age  was  not  as  large  as  last  year. 

Deimar,  Del.,  July  3,  1931 — Acreage  cut  20  per  cent. 
Planting  is  late  and  a  lot  of  disease,  such  as  black 
shank,  will  cut  it  another  10  per  cent.  At  least  that’s 
the  way  it  looks  at  the  present  time. 

Seaford,  Del.,  July  6,  1931 — Plants  growing  nicely. 
Acreage  somewhat  reduced  from  last  year. 

Collinsville,  111.,  July  7,  1931 — Looks  very  good  here. 
Had  a  much-needed  rain  last  week.  Expect  the  yield 
to  be  about  90  per  cent. 

Knightstown,  Ind.,  July  6,  1931 — Acreage  reduced  30 
per  cent ;  prospective  yield,  90  per  cent. 

Centerville,  Iowa,  July  2,  1931 — Doing  fine  now,  but 
plants  that  were  set  early  were  damaged  a  great  deal 
by  cut  worms. 

Eubank,  Ky.,  July  6,  1931 — Acreage  cut  40  per  cent. 
Prospects  fair.  Plants  about  10'  days  late.  Looks  like 
about  an  average. 

New  Iberia,  La.,  July  6,  1931 — Very  poor  on  account 
of  lack  of  rain. 

Marshfield,  Mo.,  July  6,  1931 — The  wonderful  rain  we 
had  here  on  the  night  of  July  4th,  and  points  east  of 
Springfield,  did  not  cover  the  main  tomato-producing 
section  southwest  of  Springfield.  It  will  be  very  diffi¬ 
cult  for  a  number  of  factories  to  operate  this  year  due 
to  shoi*tage  of  acreage.  Many  growers  just  simply  did 
not  get  the  plants  set,  and  many  who  did  set  lost  the 
plants  because  of  the  drought  and  extreme  heat.  We 
will  be  very  much  surprised  if  Missouri’s  acreage 
reaches  50  per  cent  of  last  year. 

Tahlequah,  Okla.,  July  3,  1931 — Have  about  100 
acres  in  five-acre  contracts.  They  are  all  two  to  three 
weeks  later  than  last  year.  Good  stand  and  clean. 
Average  15  inches  high.  Blooming  and  setting  well, 
but  the  country  needs  rain  now.  Do  not  know  what  an 
average  yield  is  for  this  part  of  the  country,  as  last 
year  was  our  first  attempt  at  tomatoes  this  side  of  the 
mountains,  and  they  burned  up  last  year. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  July  3,  1931 — Acreage  about  10  per 
cent  less :  condition,  85  per  cent  of  normal. 

Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Va.,  July  7,  1931 — ^The  acreage 
is  only  about  two-thirds  of  a  normal  year  and  will  be 
about  15  days  late,  as  the  cut  worm  made  a  lot  of  re¬ 
setting  necessary.  The  heavy  rains  we  are  having  now 
are  making  the  blooms  droop,  which  will  cut  the  crop. 


CORN 

Cambridge,  Iowa,  June  30,  1931 — Acreage  cut  25  per 
cent  from  1930.  Need  rain  badly.  Corn  looking  fine 
until  three  days  ago,  but  with  the  extreme  heat  and  no 
rain,  along  with  two  days  of  hot  winds,  it  is  now  look¬ 
ing  awfully  sick. 

Centerville,  Iowa,  July  2,  1931 — We  have  increased 
our  acreage.  Looking  good  now,  and  if  we  have  plenty 
of  moisture  this  month,  will  have  a  good  yield. 

Clarksville,  Iowa,  July  2,  1931 — Seed  was  good  and 
weather  conditions  during  planting  season  quite  favor¬ 
able,  consequently  we  have  a  good  stand.  Weather  ex¬ 
tremely  hot  for  the  past  10  days,  which  threatened  to 
do  damage,  but  a  good  rain  yesterday  and  somewhat 
cooler  today,  brings  us  back  to  a  90  per  cent  outlook. 

New  Iberia,  La.,  July  6,  1931 — Very  poor;  need  rain 
badly. 

Farmington,  Me.,  July  6,  1931 — Normal  on  naturally 
dry  lands.  Too  much  rain  for  low  lands  and  wet  fields, 
causing  a  poor  stand.  Acreage  70  per  cent  of  last  year. 
Prospective  yield  80  per  cent  of  normal. 

Central  Lake,  Mich.,  July  2,  1931 — Probably  nearly 
normal. 

Cokato,  Minn.,  June  29,  1931 — Looking  good.  Yield 
will  be  reduced ;  acreage  reduced  30  per  cent.  Weather 
is  unusually  hot;  short  4  inches  of  rainfall  for  June. 
Present  outlook  is  good  in  our  locality. 

Owatonna,  Minn.,  July  6,  1931 — Looking  excellent  at 
this  time  and  indications  are  for  a  normal  crop. 

Lebanon,  Ohio,  July  7,  1931 — Our  corn  has  had  no 
resen'e  moisture,  but  we  have  had  showers,  which  have 
given  a  rapid  growth,  and  the  prospects  are  for  a 
normal  crop.  We  have  reduced  our  acreage  25  per  cent. 

Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Va.,  July  7,  1931 — Looking 
fine,  but  little  planted. 

PEAS 

Owatonna,  Minn.,  July  6,  1931 — Alaska  pack  finished 
with  45  per  cent  of  1930  production,  duei  to  drought  in 
spring  and  extreme  heat  the  last  of  June.  Sweets  will 
not  be  more  than  50  per  cent  of  a  crop. 

BEANS 

Elkins,  Ark.,  June  25,  1931 — We  don’t  think  the  pack 
will  be  over  25  per  cent  of  last  year,  and  it  is  terribly 
hot  and  dry. 

Seaford,  Del.,  July  6,  1931 — Green  Stringless:  Qual¬ 
ity  very  good;  yield  fair.  Our  acreage  reduced  about 
30  per  cent. 

Eubank,  Ky.,  July  6, 1931 — Acreage  about  same.  Con¬ 
siderable  damage  by  excessive  hot  weather  and  lack  of 
moisture.  Now  looks  like  about  a  60  per  cent  yield. 
Will  start  packing  this  week. 

Farmington,  Me.,  July  6,  1931 — Acreage  70  per  cent 
of  normal.  Crop  looks  fairly  good  at  this  time. 
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1928  MODEL  VINER 

MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 

CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 

VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Patented  March  15,  1928 
(REEVEIS  Transmiaaion) 


CHISHOLM- RYDER  COMPANY,  Incorporated 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Green  Pea  Viners 
Green  Pea  Feeders 
Green  Bean  Graders 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Green  Bean  Snippers 
Conveyors 
Can  Markers 
Lift  Trucks 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT 
TO  ORDER 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
Ogden,  Utah 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  A 
MACHINERY  COMPANY,  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario 


LABELS 


— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take  care 
of  all  your  wants,  promptly,  dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  .Give  us  time  and  we 
can  give  you  the  better  job.  But  we  can 
take  care  of  the  rush  job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 


The 

Final  Touch  — 

attaching  the  label  that  gives  your 
product  its  identity  of  brand  and 
quality  —  sealing  the  container  ready 
for  shipment  —  both  operations  can 
be  done  quickly,  neatly  and  economically  ^ 
by  using  1 

Findley’s  Adhesives 

for  the  Canning  Industry 

There  is  a  type  for  every  purpose — pick-up  gums, 
lap-end  gums,  bottle  labeling  gums,  tin  paste, 
k  container  and  carton  sealing  glues.  Our  ad- 
hesive  specialists  will  serve  you  in  your  own 
plant  and  our  laboratory  is  prepared  to  solve 
any  difficult  problems  that  may  confront  you 
without  charge.  Write  for  full  particulars 
covering  this  service  or  any  products  that 
.  interest  you. 

^^^^k  The  F.  G.  Findley  Co., 

387  Tenth  St.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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East  Jordan,  Mich.,  July  1,  1931 — Green  and  Wax: 
Crop  cut  about  20  per  cent  by  bean  maggot.  Growing 
conditions  excellent.  Acreage  normal.  We  have  been 
receiving  about  normal  rainfall  these  past  few  weeks, 
which,  with  the  hot  wave  now  on,  is  bringing  our  crops 
along  nicely.  The  Mapes  Law  and  market  conditions 
promise  a  big  dollar's  worth  for  the  consumer  this 
year. 

Racine,  Wis.,  July  6,  1931 — Green  and  Wax:  Acreage 
reduced  40  per  cent.  Condition  good  at  this  time. 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Eubank,  Ky.,  July  6,  1931 — Plants  out  late.  Starting 
to  grow  nicely.  Looks  like  average  yield. 

OKRA 

New  Iberia,  La.,  July  6,  1931 — Very  poor,  because  of 
lack  of  rain. 

BEETS 

Central  Lake,  Mich.,  July  2, 1931 — Acreage  and  pros¬ 
pects  50  per  cent  of  normal. 

East  Jordan,  Mich.,  July  1,  1931 — Planted  June  20th. 
Acreage  reduced  heavily  on  account  of  market  condi¬ 
tions. 

SQUASH 

Central  Lake,  Mich.,  July  2, 1931 — Acreage  and  pros¬ 
pects  65  per  cent  of  normal. 

PUMPKIN 

Central  I.ake,  Mich.,  July  2,  1931 — Acreage  and  pros¬ 
pects  30  per  cent  of  normal. 

CARROTS 

Central  Lake,  Mich.,  July  2,  1931 — Acreage  and  pros¬ 
pects  35  per  cent  of  normal. 


CABBAGE 

Phelps,  N.  Y.,  July  6,  1931 — Acreage  for  ki*aut  in 
this  section  is  a  little  less  than  last  year.  Plants  are  all 
set  and  doing  well.  It  looks  like  a  good  yield.  Just  at 
present  we  are  needing  rain,  but  the  crop  has  not  suf¬ 
fered  for  lack  of  rain  to  any  extent  up  to  this  time. 

Franksville,  Wis.,  July  1,  1931 — Acreage  about  12 
per  cent  less  than  last  season.  However,  we  have  con¬ 
tracted  only  48  per  cent  of  acreage  contracted  last  sea¬ 
son.  Kraut  cabbage  acreage  about  24  per  cent  less  than 
last  season.  Included  in  total  acreage  is  the  Holland  or 
late  varieties  for  shipping  purposes.  We  are  now  ex¬ 
periencing  the  seventh  day  of  a  very  hot  wave ;  tem¬ 
peratures  ranging  from  90  to  101  degrees.  This,  no 
doubt,  will  cut  the  acreage  anywhere  from  10  to  40  per 
cent,  due  to  diseases  such  as  yellows  and  club  root. 

Racine,  Wis.,  July  6,  1931 — Acreage  reduced  30  per 
cent.  Condition  good  at  this  time. 

FRUIT 

East  Jordan,  Mich.,  July  1,  1931 — Strawberries: 
Very  light  crop;  quality  average. 

Cuthbert  Red  Raspberries :  Good  crop ;  quality  above 
average. 

Montmorency  Cherries:  About  40  per  cent  normal 
crop.  Fruit  looks  fine;  will  be  State  inspected  and 
graded ;  this  means  highest  possible  quality. 

Traverse  City,  Mich.,  July  1, 1931 — R.  S.  P.  Cherries: 
Fifty  per  cent  crop. 

FISH 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  July  1,  1931 — The  five  shrimp¬ 
canning  plants  along  the  Texas  coast  had  a  nice  run 
during  the  first  part  of  June;  nearly  all  large  shrimp, 
counting  around  15  to  the  No.  1  tin. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Appeal  to  Congress  Likely  on  Revised  Grocery  Trade  Practice  Rules— Food  Advertising  Defend¬ 
ed  by  Francis  at  Milwaukee  Convention — Kroger  Plans  Further  Expansion  of  Master  Type  Store 
Units. 


appeal  to  congress  likely  on  revised  grocery 

trade  practice  rules. — While  some  factors  held 
that  the  situation  called  for  the  establishment  of  a  trade 
practice  conference  within  the  food  industry,  regardless  of  the 
action  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  at  the  early  sessions 
of  the  National  Retail  Grocers’  Association  held  in  Milwaukee 
last  week,  others,  more  conservative,  urged  acceptance  of  the 
revised  grocery  trade  practices  rules  now,  to  be  followed  by  an 
appeal  in  the  fall  to  Congress  to  remedy  the  present  defects  in 
the  rules. 

However,  the  unexplained  cancellation  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America  which  was  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  held  in  Milwaukee  during  the  same  period  as  the 
other  conventions  held  by  various  units  in  the  distributive  and 
manufacturing  fields,  prevented  the  unanimous  acceptance  of  the 
revised  rules. 

In  speaking  on  the  question,  Secretary-Manager  Jenssen,  of 
the  National  Retail  Grocers’  Association  held  that  jurisdiction 
over  the  buying  methods  pursued  by  the  nation’s  great  grocery 
chain  store  organizations  would  benefit  the  retail  grocer  far 
more  than  any  system  of  chain  store  taxation. 

“The  present  status  of  the  grocery  trade  practice  conference 
is  uncertain,”  he  pointed  out.  “The  time  has  come  to  act,  and 
this  association  is  the  logical  agency  to  act  and  speak  for  the 
industry.” 

He  held  that  the  anti-chain  store  taxation  laws  were  unsuc¬ 
cessful  in  the  lone  run  and  favored  the  curtailment  of  the  buying 
power  of  the  nation’s  chain  food  establishments  as  a  more 
effective  means  of  curbing  their  growth. 


In  speaking  on  the  taxation  question,  Mr.  Janssen  pointed 
out  the  drawbacks  of  these  taxes  holding  that  they  only  resulted 
in  further  competition. 

“In  the  end,”  he  continued,  “this  kind  of  legislation  will  invite 
a  keener  competition  and  will  more  imperatively  than  ever  call 
for  the  application  of  self-government  through  trade  practice 
conference  methods  and  enforcement  of  its  rules,  the  adoption 
of  which  will  become  increasingly  difficult  with  enactment  of 
legislation,  and  may,  therefore,  force  complete  Government 
dictation.” 

Mr.  Janssen  charged  that  the  trade  evils  which  resulted  in 
the  trade  conference  rules  are  not  cured  by  the  anti-chain  store 
tax  measure,  but  rather,  were  excited  to  still  greater  activity. 

“Our  legislative  activities,”  he  held,  “must  be  directed  to  con¬ 
trol  or  cure  those  unfair  trade  practices  through  which  the 
individual  and  small  merchant  is  placed  at  a  disadvantage  and 
to  protect  him  in  the  complete  exercise  of  his  co-operative 
activities.” 

“Related  to  this  topic  is  our  activity  in  behalf  of  price  main¬ 
tenance  legislation,  in  particular  the  Capper-Kelly  bill.  This  is 
soundly  constructive  legislation,  directed  to  restore  equality  of 
opportunity  through  fair  price  maintenance  on  known  brands  of 
merchandise.  The  principle  of  this  legislation  is  generally  ap¬ 
proved  except  by  the  department  stores,  mail-order  houses,  cut 
price  individuals  and  chain  stores.  The  food  industry  is  divided 


{.Continued  on  page 34) 
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KYLER  BOXERS 


Do  you  buy  Boxers  on  the 
basis  of  price  or  value? 

PRICE 

is  what  you  pay  for  them. 

VALUE 

what  they  pay  you. 

Equipped  with  a  KYLER  BOXER 
you  will  find  no  one  can  do  more  in 
quantity,  in  quality,  or  in  cost.  A 
little  investigation  on  your  part 
among  some  of  the  best  canners 
will  convince  you. 

Manufacturers  of 

Boxing  and  Labeling  Machines 


Westminster  Machine  Works,  we.imm.ter 


C 


an 


HANSEN  Sanitary  Can  Washers 


1.  Wash  and  sterilize  each  can  thoroughly. 

2.  Operate  automatically,  start  and  stop  with  filler. 

3.  Do  not  sweat  or  leak  water  on  the  heads  of  employees. 

4.  Are  conservative  of  water  and  steam. 

5.  Are  easily  installed  in  any  canning  factory. 

6.  Are  made  for  all  sizes  of  cans. 

7.  Are  “Master-Built,”  durable  and  guaranteed. 

HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 

CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 


Manufacturer  of 


Hansen  Corn  Cooker  Filler 
Hansen  Pea  and  Bean  Filler 
Hansen  Fruit  and  VeKOtable  Filler 
Hansen  Sanitary  Kraut  Filler 
Hansen  Automatic  Tomato  Filler 

Hansen  Whole 


Hansen  Sanitary  Conveyor  Boot 
Hansen  Quality  Pea  Grader 
Hansen  Four  Rolf  Beet  Topper 
Hansen  Sanitary  Gallon  Filler 
Hansen  Chili  Con  Came  Filler 
Grain  Corn  Cutter 


Cl 


eanliness  .  .  . 

Investigate  this  sure  way 
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A  Survey  of  the  Mayonnaise,  Salad  Dressing  and 
Related  Products  Industries  1930 

v  V  By  R.  S.  Hollingshead  and  Clarence  E.  Birgfeld, 

Foodstuffs  Division 

Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 


For  the  third  consecutive  year  the  Foodstuffs  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce,  at  the  request  of  the  Mayonnaise  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association,  has  undertaken  a  survey  of  the 
mayonnaise,  salad  dressing  and  related  products  in¬ 
dustries.  Completed  replies  to  the  questionnaire 
mailed  were  received  from  114  manufacturers,  the 
combined  value  of  whose  production  is  estimated  to 
constitute  between  70  and  75  per  cent  of  the  industry. 
The  questionnaires  were  mailed  for  this  survey  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  close  of  the  year  instead  of  waiting 
until  shortly  before  the  annual  convention  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  the  autumn,  in  the  hope  that  the  report  when 
presented  would  be  of  some  current  as  well  as  histori¬ 
cal  interest. 

Notwithstanding  the  addition  of  several  new  ques¬ 
tions  to  the  1930  questionnaire,  the  great  majority  of 
the  firms  which  were  able  to  give  any  information  at 
all  were  able  to  fill  it  out  practically  complete.  Nearly 
all  of  the  manufacturers  reporting  found  it  possible  to 
give  figures  on  their  monthly  sales. 

Growth  of  the  Industry — Production  of  mayonnaise 
and  allied  products  increased  18.7  per  cent  for  the 
firms  reporting  in  1930  over  1929,  as  compared  with 
an  increase  in  1929  of  17.9  per  cent  over  1928.  The 
following  tabulation  represents  the  combined  figures 
of  71  identical  concerns  for  each  of  the  three  years. 
The  combined  production  of  these  firms  is  estimated 
to  constitute  between  65  and  70  per  cent  of  the  total 
commercial  production  of  mayonnaise,  salad  dressing 
and  related  products.  The  figures  for  1928  and  1929 
are  not  the  same  as  those  published  in  our  1929  sur¬ 
vey  report,  due  to  the  fact  that  only  the  firms  from 
which  reports  had  been  received  for  all  three  years 
could  be  included  in  this  tabulation. 

The  large  increase  in  salad  dressing  production  and 
the  very  small  increase  in  mayonnaise  during  1929 
over  1928  was  commented  on  in  our  1929  report  as 
pobably  being  due  to  some  extent  to  the  promulgation 
some  two  years  ago  of  the  mayonnaise  standards  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  A  number  of 
concerns  of  which  mayonnaise  constituted  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  their  total  production  in  1928,  and  of  which 
salad  dressing  represented  only  a  small  part  or  none 
at  all,  submitted  reports  for  their  1929  production 
showing  exactly  the  reverse.  On  the  contrary,  the  1930 
reports  indicated  a  steady  and  nearly  parallel  growth 
in  both  products. 

Mayonnaise  and  Salad  Dressing  Production  Trends* 

Value  of  Production  Pc.  of  Increase 

1929  1930 
over  over 

1928  1929  1930  1928  1929 

Mayonnaise  . $19,536,604  $20,926,013  $24,930,407  7.1  19.1 

Salad  Dressing, 

Spreads,  French, 

1000  Is.  and 

others  .  6,407,837  9,655,707  11,377,915  50.7  llJi 

Tl.  all  products  $25,944,441  $30,581,720  $36,308,322  17.9  18.7 

•Based  on  reports  of  71  identical  manufacturers  furnishing  fig¬ 
ures  for  each  year. 


Production  by  Varieties — ^The  readjustment  in  no¬ 
menclature  and  in  the  production  of  mayonnaise  versus 
salad  dressing  which  took  place  in  the  latter  part  of 
1928  and  the  early  part  of  1929,  which  were  brought 
out  and  commented  on  in  our  1929  survey,  were  appar¬ 
ently  completed  at  that  time,  and  no  important  changes 
occurred  in  1930  with  regard  to  the  relationships  of 
the  different  varieties  to  the  total  production.  The 
proportion  of  the  total  production  consisting  of  salad 
and  other  dressings  increased  to  23.9  per  cent  in  1930, 
as  compared  with  20  per  cent  in  1929  and’  8.2  per  cent 
in  1928.  However,  the  increase  for  1930  was  made 
principally  at  the  expense  of  sandwich  spreads  rather 
than  mayonnaise.  Salad  dressing  was  separated  from 
other  dressings  in  the  present  survey,  and  conse¬ 
quently  its  relative  importance  is  better  determined. 

The  average  value  of  the  mayonnaise  ptroduced  by 
the  reporting  firms  decreased  but  slightly  from  1929, 
the  figures  for  the  two  years  being  $2.19  per  gallon  in 
1930  and  $2.24  in  1929.  Practically  no  change  occur¬ 
red  in  the  average  value  of  sandwich  spreads,  the  fig¬ 
ures  being  $1.93  for  1930  and  $1.92  for  1929.  In  1930 
salad  dressing  had  an  average  value  of  $1.30  per  gal¬ 
lon,  and  the  average  value  of  the  miscellaneous  classi¬ 
fication,  including  Thousand  Island,  French  and  Rus¬ 
sian,  and  other  dressings,  was  $2.20.  Comparative 
figures  for  1929  are  not  available  for  these  last  two 
items. 

Production  by  Varieties 


Product 

Value,  1930 

Gals.,  1930 

Pc.  by  Volume 

1930 

1929 

1928 

Mayonnaise  . 

,...$25,860,457 

11,832,187 

62.2 

63.3 

76.1 

Sandwich  Spds . 

....  5,094,548 

2,640,744 

13.9 

16.7 

15.7 

Salad  Dressing.... 

.  4,789,664 

3,433,589 

18.11 

1000  Islands,  French, 

\ 

^  20.0 

8.2 

Russian  &  others.  2,424,934 

1,102,006 

5.8  j 

1 

Total . 

....$38,169,503 

19,008,525 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Monthly  Sales — For  the  first  time  in  1930  manufac¬ 
turers  were  asked  to  furnish  monthly  sales  figures. 
Eighty-three  concerns,  the  value  of  the  sales  of  which 
totaled  $35,143,791  in  1930,  were  able  to  submit 
monthly  figures  for  that  year.  These  figures  show  a 
gradual  increase  in  sales  beginning  with  January,  with 
the  months  of  March  to  July,  inclusive,  being  those  in 
which  the  greatest  volume  of  sales  are  effected,  and  a 
steady  tapering  off  beginning  with  August  through 
December,  the  month  of  smallest  volume. 

Monthly  Sales  During  1930  of  Mayonnaise,  Salad  Dressing, 
Sandwich  Spreads  and  Allied  Products. 


Month  Volume  of  Sales  Pc.  of  Total 

January  . $2,688,944  7.7 

February  .  2,759,433  7.8 

March  .  3,558,561  10.1 

April  .  3,583,850  10.2 

May  .  3,638,645  10.3 

June  .  3,713,412  10.6 

July  .  3,664,885  10.4 

August  .  2,873,751  8.2 

September  .  2,590,265  7.4 

October  .  2,307,347  6.6 

November  .  1,992,431  6.7 

December  . . .  1,772,267  6.0 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Dry  Package  Equipment 

We  have  developed  many  ma¬ 
chines  which  effect  considerable 
economy  in  the  production  of 
dry  package  containers  of  every 
shape. 

Send  us  your  problems  and  get 
the  benefit  of  our  experience  in 
reducing  your  production  costs. 


Builders  oj  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

C/.;...  /  Detroit.  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

oaiea  ujjices  <  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 


Simpson  &  Doeller 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 


KOOK-MORE  KOILS 
AND  TANKS 


For  Boiling  Down  Tomato  Pulp,  Etc. 


ACTUAL  tests  Kook-More  Koils  have 
proved  to  be  the  fastest  cooking  appliance 
ever  offered  to  the  canning  industry.  Built  in 
standard  sizes  to  fit  300  and  1000-Gallon  Tanks. 
Knock-down  Cypress  Tanks  (illustrated)  or 
Enamel  Lined  Steel  Tanks  in  these  sizes  or  in 
any  special  size  can  be  readily  furnished  com¬ 
plete  with  Kook-More  Koils,  traps  and  all  other 
necessary  accessories  for  rapid  installation. 

Kook-More  Koils  are  self-draining  so  that  no 
condensation  remains  in  them,  reducing  burning 
and  the  need  for  cleaning  to  a  minimum. 

Raw  tomato  pulp  can  be  reduced  50%  in 
from  17  to  20  minutes  with  a  Kook-More  outfit. 

Clip,  fill  and  mail  the  attached  coupon  today 
for  full  particulars  of  Kook-More  Koils  and 
Tanks  and  other  Langsenkamp  equipment. 


Sprague-Sells  Corporation 

Division  of 

Food  Machinery  Corporation 
308  West  Washington  Street  Chicago,  III. 

EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS  EXCEPT  IN  INDIANA  FOR: 


Sprague-Sclls  Corporation 
308  West  Washington  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Send  us  quotation  and  full  details  on  the  following: 

Q  No.  300  Kook-More  Koil  and  Tank 
□  No.  1000  Kook-More  Koil  and  Tank 
O  Indiana  Pulper 
G  Indiana  Chili  Sauce  Machine 
G  Improved  Brush  Finisher 
G  Indiana  Paddle  Finisher 
G  Indiana  Colossal  Finisher 
G  Langsenkamp  Copper  Kettles,  size . gals. 


Name  .  . 
Address 
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Distribution  of  Mayonnaise  and  Related  Products — 
The  following  tabulation  indicates  that  in  1930  66.6 
per  cent  of  the  mayonnaise,  salad  dressing  and  related 
products  sold  in  that  year  was  distributed  directly  to 
retailers  through  manufacturers’  wagons  or  through 
distributors-  This  compares  with  5  per  cent  distrib¬ 
uted  in  that  manner  in  1929.  The  percentage  going 
direct  to  wholesale  grocers  decreased  from  29.6  in  1929 
to  12.2  in  1930,  and  the  percentage  going  direct  to 
chain  stores,  presumably  in  other  ways  than  through 
wagons  to  the  individual  units,  increased  from  7.3  to 
17.6. 

For  the  first  time  manufacturers  were  asked  in  this 
survey  to  give  the  percentage  of  their  sales  to  retailers 
through  their  wagon  or  wagon  distributors  which  went 
to  chain  store  outlets,  as  well  as  the  percentage  going 
through  independent  retailers.  On  the  basis  of  reports 
from  manufacturers  which  handled  about  75  per  cent 
of  the  sales  through  wagons,  and  assuming  that  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  products  going  direct  to  wholesale  gro¬ 
cers  would  reach  the  consumer  through  independent 
retail  outlets,  the  table  indicates  that  39.9  per  cent  of 
mayonnaise  and  allied  products  was  retailed  through 
chain  stores  in  1930. 

The  figures  are  not  those  of  identical  concerns  for 
each  year,  and  therefore  are  not  comparable  except  in 
their  percentage  relationship  to  the  total  for  the  par¬ 
ticular  year. 

Channels  of  Distribution. 


1929 

1930 

Method  Value  Pc.  Total 

Value  Pc.  Total 

Direct  to  retailers  through 

our  wagons  or  wagon 

distributors : 

(a)  To  chain  stores  f  19,103,434 

58.0 

$8,512,612** 

22..3 

(b)  To  indpt.  stores  ( 

16,898,169** 

44.3 

$9,103,434* 

68.0 

Direct  to  retailers  (other 

ways)  .  1,584,846 

4.8 

1,151,751 

3.0 

Direct  to  whlsle.  gcrs  9,728,774 

29.6 

4,653,488 

12.2 

Direct  to  chain  stores..  2,416,266 

7.3 

6,727,015 

17.G 

Direct  to  consumer  87,267 

0.3 

127,264 

.03 

Other  ways  .  . 

99,204 

0.3 

Total . $.32,920,587  100.0  $38^.169,503  100.0 

♦Breakdown  between  chains  and  independents  not  requested 
in  1929  survey. 

♦♦Based  on  breakdown  between  chains  and  independents  as 
shown  by  manufacturers  the  sales  of  which  direct  to  retailers 
throug^h  wagons  represented  $18,814,712  of  the  total  of  $25,410,- 
781  distributed  in  this  manner. 

Pack  by  Sizes  of  Containers — The  apparent  trend 
towards  simplification  of  containers,  which  was  indi¬ 
cated  by  our  1929  survey,  evidently  was  not  followed 
out  in  the  succeeding  year,  according  to  the  figures  in 
the  following  tabulation.  The  outstanding  development 
shown  by  this  table  is  the  increased  use  of  the  7  ounce 
and  12  ounce  container,  the  percentage  of  the  total 
pack  put  up  in  these  sizes  having  increased  from  a  neg¬ 
ligible  quantity  in  1928  to  3.1  per  cent  and  4.1  per  cent 
respectively  in  1930.  A  marked  change  from  the  31/2 
to  the  3  ounce  size  from  1929  to  1930  is  revealed. 

The  combined  pack  in  the  3,  3%  and  3I/2  ounce  jars 
represented  14.5  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1928,  16.1  per 
cent  in  1929  and  14.7  per  cent  in  1930.  The  combined 
pack  in  the  7,  8  and  8^/4  ounce  sizes  constituted  45-2, 
41.4  and  41.6  per  cent  of  the  total  pack  in  1928,  1929 
and  1930,  respectively.  This  would  indicate  that  there 
had  been  no  increased  consumer  demand  for  the  small¬ 
er  sizes  over  the  three-year  period. 


Pack  by  Size  of  Containers. 
Quantity 


Size  of  packed  Pc.  of  total  Packed  in  each  size 

Container  Gals.  1930  1930  1929  1928 

3  ounce  . 1,635,297  8.1  1.4  2.8 

3%  ounce .  164.055  0.8  1.6  0.4 

3%  ounce . 1,100,872  5.8  13.1  11.3 

7  ounce .  581,986  3.1  0.2 

8  ounce  . 6,609,868  34.9  '  41.2  38.5 

8V2  ounce .  685,606  3.6  ♦  6.7 

12  ounce .  778,453  4.1  1.2  0.2 

Pint  . 4,592,545  24.2  27.2  25.3 

Quart  . 1,169,739  6.2  6.6  7.1 

Gallon  . 1,077,536  5.7  6.5  4.8 

Others  .  656,020  3.5  2.0  2.9 


Total . 18,951,977  100.0  100.0  100.0 


♦Included  with  others. 

Labeling — No  changes  of  any  importance  were  noted 
in  labeling  practices  during  1930.  Manufacturers 
whose  production  was  valued  at  $38,120,832,  reported 
that  95.06  per  cent  of  their  production  in  that  year 
was  sold  under  their  own  labels,  4.9  per  cent  under 
buyers’  labels  and  0.04  per  cent  unlabeled. 

- 4. - 

AN  AMBASSADOR  OF  GOOD  WILL 
By  the  American  Housewife’s  Bureau. 

That  is  how  the  Portland  Telegram  referred  re¬ 
cently  to  our  humble  though  marvelous  friend, 
the  tin  can,  saying  that  it  brings  delicacies  to 
our  tables  which  would  have  astonished  the  Caesars, 
despite  the  prodigality  and  luxuriousness  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  banquets. 

“A  hundred  years  ago,”  says  this  newspaper,  “a  tin 
can  was  a  curiosity.  The  grocers’  shelves  of  that  time 
displayed*  few,  if  any,  of  them.  Yet  the  tin  can  has 
been  the  world’s  good-will  ambassador.  It  has  taught 
us  how  the  other  half  lives,  bringing  us  delicacies  out 
of  season  that  would  have  astonished  the  Caesars. 
Like  many  other  marvels  of  present-day  life,  we  take 
it  as  a  matter  of  course.” 

‘*That  same  can  made  of  tin  is  likewise  an  empire 
builder.  It  has  been  the  mainstay  of  armies  of  war¬ 
riors  and  of  philosophers,  of  beggars  and  kings.  It 
has  done  its  bit  in  the  winning  of  the  Arctic  and  the 
tropics.  It  has  banished  the  explorer’s  dread  of  the 
scurvy  and  has  brought  to  the  white  man  isolated  in 
the  wilderness  some  of  the  comforts  of  home.  It  has 
made  every  man  an  epicure,  for  with  its  help  even  the 
poor  man  can  set  a  table  to  make  the  banquets  of  an¬ 
cient  Rome  seem  sorry  fare  in  comparison.  And  its 
use  is  not  done  when  it’s  emptied.  In  treeless  sections 
of  our  own  country  it  has  been  used  by  the  pioneers 
as  walls  of  their  homes.” 

“War,  which  despite  all  its  (evils  has  given  us  some 
of  our  greatest  peace  time  inventions,  was  responsible 
for  the  development  of  the  art  of  canning.  In  1795 
France  offered  a  cash  prize  to  the  man  who  invented 
a  process  of  preserving  food  and  who  told  the  world 
about  it  in  a  book.  She  was  at  that  time  at  war  with 
most  of  the  world,  and  was  looking  for  a  means  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  health  of  sailors  weakened  by  long  months 
at  sea  without  fresh  foods.  A  ship  loaded  with  fight¬ 
ing  men,  ammunition  and  equipment  offered  little 
storage  space,  and  food  would  not  have  kept  long  in 
any  event.” 

“Appert,  knowing  in  the  beginning  that  heat  pre¬ 
vented  food  from  spoiling,  was  trying  to  make  some 
practical  application  of  the  knowledge.  Fifteen  years 
of  patient  experimentation  rewarded  him,  and  in  1810 
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MICHIGAN  LITHOGRAPHING  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


COLONIAL  BOY  COPYRiaHTKD 


Seeds!  Seeds!  Seeds! 

If  you  need  seeds  of  any  variety,  of  any  quantity  or  for 
any  date  of  shipment  don’t  forget  us.  Write  us  when  you 
write  others  for  quotations.  Tell  us  what  you  want  and 
let  us  quote  you. 

There  are  no  better  seeds  than  ours  which  are  Pedigree 
Seeds  and  Seeds  which  Succeed. 

Business  founded  147  years  ago. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Company 

BRISTOL,  PA. 


SPEED  UP  FIELD  WORK 

WITH 

SWING’S  5/8  HAMPERS 

Economical  manufacturing  is  best  effected  by  using  machinery  and  supplies 
that  will  do  the  job  for  which  they  are  designed  Best  and  Cheapest. 
Swing’s  i  Bushel  Tomato  Hampers  will  start  your  Tomato  Canning  Oper¬ 
ations  right  because  each  hamper  is  Machine  Stitched  and  is  Inspected  so 
that  Every  One  we  deliver  to  our  customers  will  do  its  job  Best  and  Cheap¬ 
est.  Your  inquiry  will  bring  us  to  see  you  with  samples. 

Swing  Brothers  Inc.,  Ridgely,  Md. 
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he  published  a  book  describing  his  methods  so  com¬ 
prehensively  that  any  housewife  could  follow  them.” 

“Notwithstanding  the  faults  of  Appert’s  process, 
and  there  were  many,  the  invention  was  a  marvelous 
thing.  It  further  afforded  a  starting  point  for  other 
inventors.  Modern  canning  methods  are  all  based  on 
Appert’s  processes.  Improvements  have  been  in  the 
line  of  pressure  cookers,  automatic  machinery  for  the 
handling  and  preparing  of  the  food,  and  in  the  making 
of  cans.  Appert’s  factory,  founded  in  Paris  in  1812, 
is  still  doing  business.  During  the  World  War  it  fur¬ 
nished  .hospital  delicacies  and  supplies  to  the  French 
army.  At  the  'present  time  it  specializes  only  in  deli¬ 
cacies  such  as  jugged  hare,  venison  cutlets,  braised 
pheasants,  roast  pigeon,  partridge  in  jelly  and  chicken 
marengo.” 

“Honors  in  the  art  of  canning  are  about  equally 
divided  between  the  French,  the  English  and  the 
Americans.  The  Frenchman,  Appert,  invented  the 
process,  an  Englishman,  Peter  Durand,  gave  the  world 
the  tin  can,  while  the  Americans,  with  true  Yankee  in¬ 
genuity,  improved  both  process  and  receptacle  and 
elevated  the  industry  into  the  big  business  class.” 

A  triology  of  great  nations,  and  a  triology  of  great 
accomplishment!  What  a  reason  for  faith  and  opti¬ 
mism. 

- ♦ - 

PENNSYLVANIA’S  EMPLOYMENT  LAW 
Law  Preventing  Employment  of  Children  of  School 
Age  When  School  Is  in  Session. 

By  Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr. 

House  BIU  No.  684  was  passed  during  the  last 
session  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature.  Briefly 
this  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  child  under  16 
years  of  age  not  a  resident  of  Pennsylvania  to'be  em¬ 
ployed  or  permitted  to  work  in  Pennsylvania  iin  any 
factory  or  cannery,  or  in  berry,  fruit  and  vegetable 
raising  and  harvesting,  during  the  time  in  which  the 
laws  of  the  state  of  the  child’s  residence  require  the 
child’s  attendance  at  school. 

The  only  exceptions  are  the  employer  may  have  15 
days  in  which  to  discontinue  such  child’s  employment 
after  the  date  the  laws  of  the  state  of  the  child’s  resi¬ 
dence  require  its  return  to  the  school  (Baltimore 
schools  start  September  8th,  1931).  No  prosecution 
shall  be  brought  without  seven  days’  written  notice 
being  given  the  employer.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to 
children  between  14  and  16  who  are  qualified  for  such 
employment  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  their  resi¬ 


dence  and  who  have  complied  with  all  the  requirements 
of  this  act. 

The  act  is  quite  long  and  provides  severe  penalties. 

Employment  Guides — Mr.  Harry  D.  Immel,  Director 
Bureau  of  Inspection,  has  sent  me  a  number  of  sheets 
entitled  Employment  in  Canneries,  jand  I  enclose  one 
copy.  You  should  post  this  in  your  cannery  and  be 
very  careful  to  follow  it,  so  as  to  avoid  violation  of  the 
law. 

Employment  in  Canneries 
Females 

Under  14  years  of  age: 

Not  permitted. 

14-15  years  of  age : 

Not  more  than  9  hours  a  day. 

Not  more  than  51  hours  a  week. 

Not  before  6  A.  M. 

Not  after  8  P.  M. 

Not  on  or  in  vicinity  of  unguarded  machinery. 

Must  have  employment  certificate. 

16-17  years  of  age: 

Not  before  6  A.  M. 

Not  after  9  P.  M. 

Must  have  age  certificate  (blue  card). 

18-21  years  of  age: 

Not  before  6  A.  M. 

Not  after  9  P.  M. 

21  years  and  over : 

Not  before  6  A.  M. 

Not  after  10  P.  M. 

All  ages : 

Not  more  than  6  hours  continuously  without  meal  or 
rest  period  of  at  least  45  minutes. 

Toilets  and  washrooms,  separate  for  females,  to  be 
provided. 

Seats,  one  for  each  3  females,  to  be  provided. 
Schedule  of  hours  and  abstract  of  law  to  be  posted. 

Males 

Under  14  years  of  age : 

Not  permitted. 

14-15  years  of  age: 

Not  more  than  9  hours  a  day. 

Not  more  than  51  hours  a  week. 

Not  before  6  A.  M. 

Not  after  8  P.  M. 

Not  on  or  in  vicinity  of  unguarded  machinery. 

Must  have  employment  certificate. 

16-17  years  of  age : 

Must  have  age  certificate  (blue  card). 


**  Working  Points”  will  give  you  better 
results  than  **  Talking 
Points” 


we  shall  be  delighted  to  have  you 
check  the  actual  efficiency  of  the 
TOWNSENDagainst  the  claims  of 
any  other  machine  made  for  the 
purpose. 


Burton,  Cook  &  Co.  Inc. 

Rome,  N.  Y. 


AMSCAN 

CERTIFIED 

Sealing  Fluid 

“The  Golden  Band” 

Insist  on  AMSCAN — the  per¬ 
fect  Sealing  Compound— and 
be  safe. 


THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 
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The 

INSTITUTION 


Fifteen  plants  .  .  .  and  1000  acres  dedicated  to  ex¬ 
perimental  work  ...  in  nine  states  .  .  .  and  1000 
men  and  women  with  a  working  interest  in  the 
Rogers  Bros.*  program  of  making  good  seeds  better. 


The  organization  embraces  a  membership  of  long 
experienced  leaders  and  co-workers,  among  them 
many  who  worked  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
founders  for  as  long  as  thirty  years.  Rogers  Bros, 
have  faith  in  expert  supervision. 


Austin  L.  Rogers,  though  retired  from  active  service, 
contributes  much  to  the  program  in  the  form  of  an 
experience  born  of  his  55  years’  work. 


Refugee  Stringless — ** Rogers  -Bred* 
Over  200  Pods — BLOOD  TELLS. 


Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Company 

^BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 

CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


CORN 


MIXER  NEW 

OSCILLATING 

MIXING 

MOTION 

Prevents  burning  of  Corn 
^  on  steam  Sprays,  gives 
better  mixed  batch  in  less 
time. 

Write  us  today  for  full  information. 


BERUNrHiU* 

canning\# 


VCANNING^  MACHINERY 

J!  Single  ViMmJI  Complete  Canning  Plant' 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  -every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


CANNER  writes : 

“I  understand  some  millers  have  been  successful  in  sell¬ 
ing  pancake  flour  for  future  delivery  to  retail  grocers  by 

wholesale  distributors.  If  this  is  true,  how  do  you  account 

for  this  fact  when  you  know  the  canners  have  not  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  selling  futures  to  any  marked  extent?” 

Let’s  pass  first  on  the  truth  of  this  report.  It  does 
seem  impossible  in  the  face  of  the  general  attitude 
toward  future  orders  this  year,  but  is  a  fact,  never¬ 
theless. 

Many  wholesale  grocers  have  sold  pancake  flour  for 
future  delivery  in  September  and  October  and,  what  is 
more  important,  have  sold  in  as  large  volume,  if  not 
larger,  than  last  year  and  the  year  previous. 

Here  is  a  lesson  for  the  canner  and  a  suggestion. 

Millers  or  packers  of  pancake  flour  have  been  con¬ 
sistent  merchandisers  of  their  products  for  a  number 
of  years.  They  have  spent  money  in  developing  con¬ 
sumer  demand  and  logical  distribution. 

And  they  are  business  men,  which  the  average  can¬ 
ner  is  not. 

Realizing  years  ago  the  value  of  future  orders  in 
connection  with  a  well-organized  distribution  plan, 
they  have  made  it  possible  for  the  retail  grocer  and,  in 
many  instances,  the  wholesaler,  to  secure  at  least  a  5 
per  cent  advantage  by  buying  futures,  orders  to  be 
taken  out  by  January  1st  following  the  date  of  the 
order. 

In  substance,  the  wholesaler  and  retailer  of  pancake 
flour  have  always  been  able  to  buy  pancake  flour  for 
future  delivery  at  a  lower  price  than  they  could  buy 
later  in  the  season,  or  as  demand  was  developed  during 
the  season. 

Some  millers  have  tried  this  summer  to  omit  the  5 
per  cent  allowance  to  the  retailer  who  buys  futures  and 
have  learned  that  he  is  loath  to  buy  without  an  incen¬ 
tive  to  do  so  that  is  worth  while. 

The  canners  who  work  the  retail  trade  for  future  de¬ 
livery  have  usually  worked  along  exactly  opposite 
lines.  They  have  sent  their  men  out  in  the  spring  with 
prices  which  they  felt  sure  would  show  them  a  reason¬ 
able  profit.  This  practice  shows  sound  judgment  at 
first  glance,  buti  later  actions  of  the  canners  have  not 
been  so  sound. 

They  have  either  kept  their  best  lots  for  sale  on  the 
.''not  market  to  unusually  discriminating  buyers,  or 
they  have  put  “off”  labels  on  their  regular  products 
and  sold  them  on  the  spot  at  prices  below  those  they 
have  secured  from  those  who  bought  of  them  for  fu¬ 
ture  delivery. 

Not  one,  but  a  hundred,  jobbers  will  tell  you  they 
have  not  made  any  money  during  the  past  three  or 
four  years  by  buying  futures. 

Can  you  blame  them  for  being  in  a  buying  slump  at 
present  ? 

You  can  not! 


It  seems  as  if  the  canner  has  been  looking  at  the 
wrong  side  of  the  looking  glass.  He  has  been  acting  in 
the  past  on  the  assumption  that  markets  might  break 
in  his  favor,  and  that  if  they  did,  he(  would  be  out  of 
pocket  on  account  of  any  orders  he  might  have  taken 
for  future  delivery  at  any  price  below  one  showing  him 
a  profit.  He  has  played  safe  in  every  instance,  and  by 
doing  so  has  killed  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs 
of  future  orders. 

The  canning  industry  as  a  whole  would  subscribe  to¬ 
day  more  quickly  and  substantially  to  a  movement  to 
re-inaugurate  a  strong  movement  toward  future  buy¬ 
ing  than  they  would  to  any  other  object  I  can  think  of. 

They  would  be  fully  justified  in  such  action. 

No  subscription  list  will  be  passed,  don’t  worry.  But 
the  canner  can  use  his  good  judgment,  if  any,  and  re¬ 
inaugurate  future  buying  if  he  wishes  to. 

Within  a  week  I  have  heard  canners’  representatives 
say  that  they  were  going  to  offer  their  pack  for  a  week 
or  two  more  and  then,  if  orders  were  not  forthcoming, 
withdraw  from  the  market. 

Such  action  would  be  a  graceful  gesture,  but  ineffec¬ 
tive  and  only  a  gesture. 

The  retail  and  wholesale  grocer  responds  to  an  in¬ 
centive  when  buying  pancake  flour;  they  will  respond 
just  as  readily  to  an  incentive  toward  buying  future 
canned  foods. 

But  the  incentive  must  be  provided  and  maintained. 

The  canners  of  the  country  are  such  gamblers  as  a 
whole  it  seems  as  if  they  would  be  willing  to  gamble  on 
deferred  profits  for  the  sake  of  future  sales. 

If  they  mu.st  suffer  financial  loss  at  some  period  in 
the  year  and  stage  of  the  year’s  distribution,  let  them 
suffer  this  loss  on  account  of  the  future  orders  they 
accept  for  the  purpose  of  knowing  what  acreage  they 
must  plan  on. 

The  only  care  to  be  exercised  in  this  connection  will 
be  the  care  necessary  to  determine  how  much  of  the 
year’s  pack  can  be  sold  at  a  loss  to  establish  the  habit 
of  future  buying  and  the  remainder  of  the  year’s  pack 
can  be  sold  at  a  price  in  line  with  a  profit  on  the  w'^hole 
year’s  operations. 

Only  a  few  years  of  such  bookings  and  the  jobbing 
trade  will  be  back  again  in  the  routine  of  future  buy¬ 
ing  that  means  so  much  to  the  canning  industry. 

It  is  well  enough  for  some  leaders  ( ?)  to  say  they  do 
not  care  if  their  customers  do  not  buy  futures,  but  the 
fact  remains  the  packers  would  give  nightly  thanks  to 
the  All  Highest  if  we  could  see  again  even  one-half  of 
the  futures  booked  in  canned  vegetables  that  we  were 
accustomed  to  a  few  years  ago. 

Those  opposed  to  this  suggestion  that  incentives  be 
offered  to  buyers  of  futures  will  argue  that  such  incen¬ 
tives  will  automatically  peg  the  market  at  any  allow¬ 
ance  made  for  the  placing  of  futures. 

I  can  not  agree  "with  this  thought. 
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ameron  Automatic  Line-  Prod  ucins 
300  Sanitary  Cans  Per  Minute 


No.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 


IT  TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITHOUT  HELP  OF 
AN  OPERATOR.  MADE  FOR  CANS  OF 
ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 


WHY  NOT  MAKE  YOUR  OWN 
CANS? 

We  furnish  the  machinery,  tin  plate 
and  labor.  The  rest  is  mechanical. 
Substantial  savings  are  to  be  made 
over  the  prevailing  market  price  of 
tin  cans. 

CONSIDER  THIS  LIST  OF 
SUCCESSFUL  PACKERS  WHO 
MAKETHEIR  TIN  CONTAINERS. 

Nestle’s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company. 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Broder  Canning  Co.,  Ltd. 

Phillips  Packing  Company. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  «  «  «  »  »  »  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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For  instance,  when  leading  com  canners  met  this 
spring  to  settle  on  the  price  to  govern  offerings  of 
fancy  Country  Gentleman  corn  from  the  1931  pack,  it 
was  pegged  at  $1.10. 

No  one  knew  then  if  the  market  would  settle  at  this 
figure,  go  higher  or  lower,  after  the  pack  was  com¬ 
pleted. 

If,  at  any  time,  it  had  been  agreed  that,  say  25  per 
cent  of  the  expected  pack  would  be  sold  at  $1.00,  for 
strictly  future  shipment  when  packed,  many  more 
cases  of  futures  would  have  been  sold,  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  pack  would  have  been  sold  and  the  situa¬ 
tion  materially  strengthened,  whether  the  pack  be 
large  or  small. 

The  canners  have  been  too  long  afraid  to  pioneer  in 
the  pricing  and  selling  of  their  productions. 

They  have  always  held  too  closely  to  the  practices  of 
their  industry  and  have  been  too  slow  in  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  known  sales  plans  of  value  that  are  being  used 
by  leading  millers  and  manufacturers. 

You  have  supporting  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this 
statement  in  the  situation  referred  to  earlier  in  this 
article. 

If  pancake  flour  can  be  sold  for  future  delivery  this 
year,  there  is  no  reason  why  canned  com,  peas  and  to¬ 
matoes  can  not  be  sold,  too,  for  delivery  in  the  future. 

No  reason,  except  the  failure  of  the  canning  industry 
to  act  in  a  logical  manner  when  considering  how  best 
to  dispose  of  their  pack. 

- ^ - 

NORTHW  EST  FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

By  G.  P.  Halferty  &  Co. 

As  of  June  29,  1931 

Here  is  a  brief  resume  of  the  situation  on 
NORTHWEST  FRUITS  AND  BERRIES  to  date. 
The  information  given  below  has  been  carefully 
checked  and  where  we  show  crop  shortages  or  curtaib 
ments  due  to  various  causes,  the  quantities  or  percent^ 
ages  are  accurate  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge.  It  is 
our  intention  to  give  here  a  true  picture  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  items  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  packed. 

Gooseberries — The  pack  is  very  small  with  practi¬ 
cally  no  surplus  available  today.  In  addition  to  a  very 
short  crop,  an  alarming  percentage  of  the  gooseberries 
this  year  are  showing  up ‘wormy. 

Strawberries —  (Marshalls)  — The  bulk  of  the  crop 
went  into  Cold  Pack.  The  total  production  in  the 
Northwest  is  definitely  short  for  this  season.  There 
is  a  small  surplus  of  Cold  Pack  2x1  available  which 
under  ordinary  conditions  is  not  large  enough  to  be 
considered  as  a  surplus.  Today’s  market  is  .O8I/2C. 
The  crop  will  be  short,  due  to  frosts  and  drought  prin¬ 
cipally,  approximately  33 per  cent  with  packers  pro¬ 
rating  their  deliveries.  This  represents  a  pack  only 
slightly  larger  than  in  1930  which  was  inadequate  for 
the  trade  as  evidenced  by  premiums  being  paid  by  buy¬ 
ers  later  on  in  the  season.  Packing  is  over  by  now. 

Strawberries — (Ettersbergs) — Severe  drought  dur¬ 
ing  picking  season  shrivelled  up  the  berries  making  a 


large  percentage  unfit  for  the  grades.  Heavy  rains 
which  helped  .some  came  too  late  to  do  much  good. 
Color  and  flavor  will  be  affected  somewhat.  Practically 
no  surplus.  Packing  season  over. 

Royal  Anne  Cherries — On  or  about  June  11th,  severe 
rains  set  in  over  the  entire  Pacific  Northwest.  Ever 
since  that  time  we  have  had  almost  continual  rain¬ 
storms  with  short  intervals  of  warm  dry  weather.  As 
a  result  60  per  cent  of  the  total  crop  of  Royal  Annes 
has  split,  thus  practically  eliminating  this  fruit  for 
canning  in  most  districts.  With  so  large  a  percentage 
of  splits,  canning  costs  become  prohibitive  due  to  extra 
handling  and  picking  costs.  Many  growers  will  not 
pick  their  trees  at  all.  In  addition  some  canners  can¬ 
not  pack  due  to  financing  depending  on  orders,  and 
now,  even  if  orders  come  in  to  them,  they  will  have  no 
cherries  to  take  additional  business.  Most  canners 
withdrawn  from  market. 

'Raspberries,  Red — Heavy  rains  have  retarded  pick¬ 
ing  with  result  that  berries  ripening  on  vine  and  be¬ 
coming  very  soft — practically  unfit  for  canning.  This 
will  cut  down  tonnage  packed  and  heavy  water  content 
will  probably  affect  quality.  Berry  Growers  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Oregon  and  Washington  are  shipping  extremely 
heavy  to  the  fresh  berry  markets.  Very  little  surplus 
will  be  available. 

Loganberries — Crop  outlook  is  good  although  a  little 
too  early  to  tell  size  of  pack.  Late  rains  helped  con¬ 
siderable  and  as  weather  now  turning  fair,  prospects 
iook  better  for  a  larger  pack  than  predicted  earlier. 
Packing  will  continue  for  two  to  three  weeks. 

Too  early  for  accurate  information  on  other  fruits. 

- * - 

FOODS  FOR  VETERANS’  HOSPITALS  PASS 
STRICT  SCIENTIFIC  TESTS 

ONE  of  the  Food  Control  laboratories  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Food  and  Drug  Administration’s  Washington 
office  is  piled  high  this  week  with  hundreds  of 
samples  of  75  different  foods  submitted,  under  bid,  by 
manufacturers  to  meet  an  emergency  order  by  the 
U.  S.  Veterans  Bureau,  according  to  S.  C.  Rowe,  chem¬ 
ist  of  the  Administration.  These  canned,  cased  and 
bottled  foods  include  practically  everything  from  apple 
butter  to  tuna  fish,  and  all  must  pass  careful  examina¬ 
tion  before  the  Government  will  purchase  them  for  its 
wounded  veterans.  Examinations  will  not  be  completed 
for  several  days,  says  Mr.  Rowe. 

“Millions  are  spent  annually  by  the  Government  for 
food,”  Mr.  Rowe  declares,”  and  to  seei  that  the  money 
is  used  judiciously  to  obtain  maximum  value  requires 
care,  skill  and  consideration  in  deciding  what  kind  and 


Loren  J.  Sherff  &  Company 

Certified  Public  Accountants 

112  West  Adam*  Street 
CHICAGO 


STRASBURGER  A  SIEGEL 

Consulting  Food  Chemists  and  Bacteriologists 

U,  S.  Licensed  Graders  of  Canned  Foods 

Grading  under  the  McNary-Mapes  Amendment 
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BALTIMORE,  MD.  . 
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grade  of  food  is  necessary,  and  good  judgment  in  deter¬ 
mining,  after  purchase  of  supplies,  whether  or  not 
all  requirements  have  been  fulfilled-  The  Government 
buys  food  for  the  Army  and  Navy  and  certain  other 
branches  of  Federal  seiwice,  but  purchases  for  the  Vet¬ 
erans’  Bureau  make  up  one  of  the  most  important  an¬ 
nual  items  of  expenditure.  The  largest  single  factor 
in  judging  the  quality  and  ethics  of  labeling  of  official 
food  supplies  is  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  the 
provisions  of  which  are  enforced  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  The  magnitude  of  the  problem  in¬ 
volved  in  the  selection  and  purchase  of  foods  for  the 
Veterans’  Bureau  is  apparent  when  it  is  realized  that 
there  are  18,000  veterans  in  50  hospitals  in  as  many 
towns,  and  that  food  for  these  shell-shocked,  war-torn 
boys  must  be  chosen  to  nourish  and  strengthen,  as  well 
as  to  satisfy  the  vagaries  of  the  sick. 

“While  dietetic  fitness  of  the  food  to  be  purchased  is 
a  most  important  item,  it  is  only  one  of  the  points  to 
be  considered  when  Uncle  Sam  goes  to  market,”  Mr. 
Rowe  says.  “Color,  taste,  flavor,  appearance  and  grade 
or  quality  are  all  given  due  weight  in  choosing  the  food. 
A  committee,  chosen  for  the  purpose,  fully  sets  forth 
the  essential  qualifications  and  requirements  which 
food  supplies  must  meet.  Copies  of  these  specificar 
tions  are  forwarded  to  brokers  and  manufacturers 
throughout  the  country,  and  they  are  invited  to  submit 
bids,  and  also  samples  of  the  products  they  propose 
to  deliver  in  fulfillment  of  a  possible  contract.  The 
samples  are  then  judged  on  the  basis  of  specific  re¬ 
quirements,  and  the  contract  is  awarded  to  the  lowest 
bidder  whosei  product  meets  requirements.” 

Samples  of  many  foods  submitted  by  manufacturers 
are  now  being  tested  to  determine  if  they  meet  legal 
and  other  requirements  of  the  specifications.  Some¬ 
times,  says  Mr.  Rowe,  a  simple  inspection,  or  what  the 
analyst  calls  an  organoleptic  test,  is  sufficient  to  decide 
the  matter.  Then,  again,  the  product  can  be  judged 
only  after  careful  analysis  by  chemists,  microscopists 
and  bacteriologists  with  all  the  facilities  of  modem, 
well-equipped  laboratories  at  their  disposal.  The  labo¬ 
ratory  in  Washington  is  not  the  only  one  where  such 
foods  are  tested.  Many  such  laboratories,  in  fact,  both 
Federal  and  State,  are  distributed  through  the  United 
States.  The  Washington  laboratory  alone  analy^s 
thousands  of  food  samples  annually,  and  the  total  is 
augmented  by  numerous  analyses  ma^e  elsewhere.  The 
food  supplies  for  the  Veterans’  Bureau  alone  require 
the  constant  attenion  of  a  corps  of  trained  chemists 
and  bacteriologists,  since  these  stocks  include  practi¬ 
cally  every  known  food  that  comes  in  cans,  and  also 
such  staples  as  Hour  and  cereal  foods,  cocoa,  coffee, 
gelatine,  baking  powder  and  dried  fruits.  The  direct 
purpose  of  the  testing  of  foods  is  to  enable  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  buy  clean,  wholsome  material  of  the  grade 
and  quality  required,  at  reasonable  prices-  The  effects 
of  this  work  are  far-reaching,  since  packers,  jobbers, 
canners  and  manufacturers  have  reaped  substantial 
benefit  by  selling  to  the  Government  food  of  the  re¬ 
quired  degree  of  quality  and  wholesomeness. 


J.  Harry  Cain 

Merchandise  Broker 

Canned  Foods  a  Specialty 

Phoaniz  Buildinf,  Baltimora,  Md. 


ACCURATE  PEA  GRADES 

Mixed  sizes  in  the  can  is  a  trouble  eliminat¬ 
ed  by  users  of  the 

HYDRO-GEARED  PEA  GRADER 

Resulting  in  a  better  profit  thru  the  proper 
placing  of  the  smaller  sizes  of  peas. 

Other  impressive  features  include: 

LARGE  CAPACITY 
THOROUGH  WASHING 

improving  the  quality 

ACCESSIBILITY  of  SIEVES 
SMALL  FLOOR  SPACE 

Write  lor  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

Wells  and  Fatapsco  Sts. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


All  Products  cooked  SUCCESSFULLY,  ONLY 
in  RETORTS— ATo  Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED  STEEL  PROCESS  RETORT. 
Constructed  to  use  either  dry  steam  or  open  bath 
process. 


I404.I410 
THAMES  STREET 
■ALTIMORE  .  MD. 

SUCCESSOEIS  TO 

6E0.W. 


MADE 

IBT 


t 

ZASTROW 
MACHINE  CO. 

INC. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  thxU  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  vnth  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 

FOR  SALE — New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes  -  15  to  500  gallon.  Also  25  and 
50  gallon  Tilting  Kettles.  Always  in  stock,  all  extra 
heavy,  tested  225  pounds  pressure.  Buy  new  kettles 
that  carry  a  responsible  manufacturer’s  guarantee. 
Also  new  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1,000  gallon 
tanks.  Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  0. 

Kettle  Manufacturers  .  .  Established  1876 

THE  HOLLAND  TUNNEL — with  the  greatest  of  all 
rust  problems  is  coated  with  C.  M.  C.  Why  not  eli¬ 
minate  your  rust  with  this  coating? 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


Wanted — Machinery 


MACHINERY  WANTED  —  Four  second-hand  Closed 
Pressure  Kettles  in  good  condition  with  Thermo¬ 
meter  Gauge  and  Pop  Valve.  Size  40  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter  by  72  depth.  Give  name  of  manufacturer. 
State  age,  condition  and  price.  If  possible  wish  to 
buy  them  in  Delaware,  Maryland  or  Pennsylvania. 

Address  Box  A  1822  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED — Young  woman  with  twelve  years  practi¬ 
cal  experience  in  field  brokerage  business  is  open  for  position  of 
responsibility.  Capable  of  assuming  executive  duties,  including 
management  and  handling  correspondence.  Have  thorough 
knowledge  of  judging  quality  of  canned  vegetables  and  have  had 
considerable  experience  in  both  buying  and  selling. 

Address  Box  B-1&20  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED  As  Manager,  Superintendent  or  other  res¬ 
ponsible  position  by  young  mah,  experienced  in  handling  a  full 
line  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  tomato  products,  pulp,  catsup, 
jams  and  jellies. 

Address  Box  B-1824  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Help  Wanted _ 

WANTED— Factory  Superintendent  familiar  with  the  packing  of 
Pork  and  Beans,  Catsup,  Puree  and  Soups.  Address,  stating 
age,  experience,  and  salary  wanted. 

Address  Box-B-1816  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Chef  familiar  with  manufacturing  Catsup,  etc.  Ad¬ 
dress  stating  age,  experience  and  salary  wanted. 

Address  Box  B-1817  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  Price  $10.00 

Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


CANNED  FOODS  STORABE 

MONEY  Loaned  on  Consignments  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates  of  interest  -  on  our  own  negoti¬ 
able  Warehouse  Receipts, 


For  full  information,  write  us  direct  or  consult 
your  Brokers. 

WAKEM  &  MCLAUGHLIN 

(INCORPORATED) 

226  E.  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAQO,  ILL. 


Below  U.  S.  Standard  Grade 

Low  Quality,  But  Not  Illegal 

Is  your  label  going  to  carry 
the  above  black  eye.  Put 
up  a  stiff  fight  by  grading 
your  packs  according  to  the 
U.  S.  Warehouse  Score  Card 
Grading  System  which  is 
reproduced  complete  in 


Your  Almanac 


Slaysman  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 

801  E.  IVaIS  Strset  Baltiinore,  Md. 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED 


CANNERS  -  Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS  —  Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food  law 
questions. 

RETAILERS— Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS  Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 


The  Standard  of  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Fot  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 


Publiiher  of  the 
Industry’s  Literature 
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“HEINZ”  HAND  MADE 


Cheaper  Tomato  Baskets 

Three  Baskets  •  Three  Prices 

We  are  now  making  the  three  following  type* 

of  I  Baskets. 

1.  Out  famous  “Heinz”  hand  made,  heavy  hoop 
basket  with  6  cross  braces. 

2.  Machine  made,  heavy  top  hoop,  galvanized 
metal,  non-rust  hoop  at  bottom. 

3.  Machine  made  basket  with  flat  wood  veneer 
hoopw. 

W e  are  the  largest  basket  manufacturers  in  the  U.  S. 

and  our  quality  u  nationally  known.  ■ 

Write  for  iomplea,  llleraiure  and  price*. 

Planters  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc . 
Portsmouth.  Yiroioia. 


MACHINE  MADE 


THE  1931  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

NOW  READY 

A  liat  of  the  csmnera  of  the  United  States,  compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data.  22nd  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  liets  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  com¬ 
petent  authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given. 

Distributed  free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at 
$2.00  per  copy,  postage  prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers, 
brokers,  machinery  and  snpplymen,  salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the 
canning  industry.  Cat  year  ordar  in  aarfy 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Personal  Checks  Accepted 


POWDERED  APPLE  PECTIN 

SPEAS-NUTRL-JEL 

NEUTRAL  IN  COLOR  AND  FLAVOR 

Write  or  Wire  for  Samples  and  Prices 

SPEAS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Licensed  under  Patents  1,646.157,  Oct.  18,  1327;  1,655,338,  Jan.  3,  1328; 
Application  166,020  Feb.  4,  1327. 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum* 
era,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
223  West  Adams  Street 
Chicago. 
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MORRAL  BROTHERS  SBi 

MORRAL,  OHIO 

Manafaetarare  of  X — 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER  \  ^ 

Either  single  or  double  \ 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  CiriTER 

Either  single  or  double  out 

THE  MORRAL  UBELIN6  MACHINE 

and  other  machinery  lKfl‘ 

li  mill  pay  you  to  write  atopcefor  PATENTED  ^ 

our  price*  and  further  particular*. 

I  MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 

=  BROWN  BOGGS  CO.,  Ltd.,  Hamiltoa,  Oatarie,  Sale  Acenta  for  Canada 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  fibres  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  a  Co..  *Howard  K.  Jones  A  Co.,  {Harry  H.  Mahool  A  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*  (CaUfomla) 

white  Mammoth,  No.  2^ . 

Peeled,  No.  2% - - - - - 

Larye.  No.  2% - - 

Peeled,  Na  2^4 . . 

Medium.  No.  2% . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2^.~....~...~- 

Medium,  No.  2^ . 

Small.  No.  2^4 . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sa» 
Small,  No.  1  sq.. . . . 


BAKED  BEANSj; 

In  Sauce.  8  os . 

10  oz . 

1 6  oz . . 

No.  21/4  . 

No.  10  . 


BEANSl 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green.  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2...........»... 

Standard,  No,  10 . . . 


LIMA  BEANSi  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Medium  Green . . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Green  and  White . 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 

No,  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . - . 

BEETS± 

Baby.  No.  2  . 

8-16,  No.  2 . . . . 

16-20,  No.  I . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  10 . 

Whole,  No.  10.. 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

CARROTSt 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2... 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2.. 

Diced,  No.  10 . 


CORN± 

Golden  Bantam,  F'ancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Ehctra  Standard,  No.  10 . .' 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

.Standard,  No.  2 . . 

Standard,  No.  10 . . 

Crashed,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

Extra  Standard.  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . «... 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

HOMINYt 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . 

Split,  No.  10 . 

MIXED  VEGETABLESt 

Standard.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOESt 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS± 

Petit  Pois,  Is . 

No.  2  F'ancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  3  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  4  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  ,5  Fancy  Sweets,  2s.. 


Balts. 

N.T. 

os..—. 

4.00 

osMssse 

T20 

_ _ ... 

8.86 

ss...... 

8.16 

esesssss 

8.26 

SSMSSOO 

8.00 

3.40 

3.00 

2.80 

2.90 

.46 

.60 

.02% 

1.25 

3.35 

.76 

4.00 

.90 

4.50 

1.00 

4.76 

1.90 

10.26 

1.60 

_ 

8.60 

. 

1.06 

1.86 

7.00 

8.00 

6.25 

9.00 

.77% . 

1.40 

1.86 

1.26 

„...,ss 

.80 

1.20 

3.00 

4.00 

4.00 

3.90 

.76 

1.06 

8.50 

6.00 

.65 

3.50 

5.00 

.95 

1.20 

1.05 

.95 

.95 

.90 

.90 

1.20 

3.00 

3.75 

,85 

.  4.50 

.  1.06 

1.25 

6.00 

6.26 

.  1.20 

1.45 

1.66 
1.30 
1.16 
1.02  V- 


No.  5 

Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

.80  ■ 

No.  4 

Early  June,  Is . 

No,  1 

Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

.  1.06 

No.  2 

Std.  Alaskas.  2s . 

. 90 

No.  3 

Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

. 80 

.95 

No.  4 

Standard  Alaskas,  2s . 

. 75 

.82% 

No.  2 

Std.  Alaskas,  10s . 

.  4.76 

No.  3 

Std.  Alaskas,  10s . 

.  4.25 

5.60 

.No.  4 

.  4.00 

6.00 

PUMPKINt 

Standard.  Na  2%-  ..  _ 

.86 

No. 

3  . 

.  1.00 

1.00 

No. 

10  . . 

_ _  3.00 

3.00 

CANNED  VEGETABLES— Centinned 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUTt 

Standard,  No.  2 _ _ _ _ _ _ _  — 

No.  2V.  . 65  .76 

No.  3  . 70  .90 

No.  10  .  2.35  2.75 

SPINACHi 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70  .70 

No.  2V4  . 9B  1.20 

No.  3  . .-. .  1.05  . 

No.  10  .  3.00  3.50 

SUCCOTASHt 

Standard  Green  Com,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  10  . . . . 

Standard  Green  Cora,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  .  1.30  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) .  1.25  . 

SWEET  POTATOESt 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory . 

No.  2>/4  .  1.06  tl.l5 

No.  3  .  1.10  tl.20 

No.  10  .  3.76  t3.50 

TOMATOESi 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F’.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 


. 60 

. 45 

. 80 

. 70 

.  1.25 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.06 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  2.85 

Standard.  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . . 


t.40 


.40  . 

.40  . 

.70  t.65 

.671/j . 

.9214 . 

.92%  .95 
3.00  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  2.66  t2.76 

TOMATO  PUREEt  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 37%  -35 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  2.00  2.26 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 32% . 

No.  10  Trimmings .  2.00  ........ 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . . 

New  York,  No.  10 . . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10.  water . 

Pa.,  No.  8  . . . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2%— . . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No,  2  . . . . . 

No.  3  _ _ 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  2,  Preserved . . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup  . . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2  . . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved.  No.  2............... _ 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

California  Standard  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . . 

No.  10 . . . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 

No.  1  Juice . 

No.  5  Juice . . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Kifer  No.  2,  in  syrup.. 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%.. 
Fancy  .... 

Choice  .. 

Standard,  No.  10. 


.  8.75 

3.00  . 

1.25  . 

4.00  4.76 

1.80  1.60 

2.26  1.60 


1.86  _ 

6.50  Too 


1.40 

1.76 


1.86 

6.60 


8.26 

3.10 

3.40 


3.00 

8.00 

3.60 


.67% . 

1.35  1.25 

4.10  . 

.86  . 

4.00  . 


1.05 

1.60 

2.40 


1.60 

1.76 

1.76 

S.U 

2.10 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


PEACHES* 


Fancy,  Na  2%,  Y.  C.... 
Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No. 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 


PINEAPPLE* 


Sliced  Standard,  No.  2... 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10., 


Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10.. 
Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 


Balta 

N.T. 

1.40 

1-.50 

1.75 

1.80 

2.10 

.90 

4.25 

1.80 

1.85 

1.70 

1.60 

1.80 

1.60 

1.40 

1.76 

7.50 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 .  ....„« 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.00  _ _ 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . .  . . 

STRAWBERRIES! 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 85 

Preserved,  No.  2 . ! .  I.70 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 95  ", 

Extra.  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.90  . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  3.00  3.10 

No.  10s  .  12.00  . 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 


10  oz. 
17  oz.  , 
19  oz. 


.75  1.16 

1.00  1.50 

1.10  . 


LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz.. 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . 

5  oz . 

8  oz . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz . 


1.00 

1.10 

2.00 

2.20 

2.26 


2.75 

1.60 


SALMONS 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1., 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No,  %..... . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Chums,  Tall  . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall.... 

SHRIMPS 


Dry,  No.  1  . 

Wet.  No.  1,  Large.. 


3.20  3.15 

1.85  2.20 


1.07%  1.10 

3.40  . 

.  2.25 

1.00  .98% 

2.00  . 


1.40  . 

1.60  1.67% 


SARDINEISS  (Domestic),  per  ease 

%  Oil,  keyless  . 

>'+  Oil,  Decorated,  Keys . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton- . 

%  Oil,  carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

California  Oval,  No.  1 . 


t3.65 

t4.30 


TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  ca 

White.  %8  . 

White.  Is  . 

Blue  Fin,  %s  _ _ _ 

Blue  Fin.  Is  . — — 

Striped,  Vis  . 

Striped,  V2S  . 

Striped,  Is  . 

Yellow,  V4s  . 

Yellows,  %8  . 

Yellow,  Ip  . . . . 


.  t4.56 

.  13.65 

.  t3.15 

1.67%t3.15 


.  8.50 

.  13.00 

_  8.76 

_ 12.60 

8.40  . 

6.40  6.25 
10.00  11.60 

4.90  . 

7.80  6.30 

14,60  12.50 
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THE  MARKETS 

BALTIMORE,  JULY  13,  1931 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Better  Feeling  in  the  Market — Buying  Unchanged — 
The  Damaged  Pea  Crop — Looks  Like  Less  Than  Half 
a  Pea  Pack — Other  Crops  Making  Good  Progress — A 
Lesson  From  the  Peach  Consumption. 

ARKET  CONDITIONS— All  hands  seem  to  feel 
that  the  market  has  gained  in  confidence  and 
better  feeling,  but  they  are  all  just  as  unani¬ 
mous  in  saying  that  prices  have  not  altered,  nor  has 
the  nature  or  the  size  of  the  buying.  In  effect,  then, 
the  improvement  is,  like  the  Debt  Moratorium,  a  plain 
case  of  neurasthenia — all  present  in  the  mind,  and  in 
the  mind  only.  But  we  are  told  that  this  better  and 
more  cheerful  thinking  is  all  that  is  needed  to  cure  the 
world-wide  depression,  and  if  it  can  cure  that,  it  ought 
to  be  able  to  make  the  canned  foods  market  boom. 
There  are  no  changes  in  prices  and  we  are,  therefore, 
right  where  we  were  last  week. 

Interest  has  centered  this  week  upon  the  damage 
done  to  the  pea  crop  by  the  intense  heat  and  the  aphis 
or  lice  engendered  by  or  at  least  propigated  by  this 
heat.  Last  year  the  Wisconsin  peas  were  reported 
frozen,  and  even  the  Government  agents  verified  those 
reports ;  but  abundant  yields  later  on  made  up  for  the 
undoubted  losses  from  the  freezing.  This  time  the  peas 
are  being  burned  up,  and  it,  apparently,  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  the  Government  attest  to  this  fact,  al¬ 
though  it  has  done  so.  The  Alaska  pack  is  past  history 
and  the  output  is  but  approximately  half  the  usual, 
l>oth  in  Wisconsin  and  New  York  State,  and  also  in  the 
Tri-States;  Indiana  being  the  only  State  to  come 
through  with  an  average  or  better  output.  Now  the 
finest  of  all,  the  Sweets,  are  the  ones  that  have  been 
caught,  and  they  are  caught  beyond  all  redemption. 
Reports  say  that  there  are  canners  who  will  not  even 
attempt  to  run,  as  the  yield  from  the  fields  is  not  worth 
while.  Other  canners  say  that  they  have  lost  70  per 
cent  of  their  crops  and  none  of  them  less  than  30  per 
cent  loss. 


Ten  days  of  blistering  heat,  coming  on  top  of  a  very 
light  previous  rain  supply,  simply  burned  up  the  crops, 
and  what  the  heat  did  not  kill  the  pea  lice,  which  mul¬ 
tiplied  in  the  heat  with  terrible  rapidity,  took  care  of, 
and  as  a  consequence  many  pea  fields  yielded  nothing 
whatever.  New  York  State  experienced  almost  as  bad 
conditions  and  Minnesota  likewise.  A  report  from  F. 
M.  Shook,  Secretary  of  the  Tri-State  Packers  Associa¬ 
tion,  under  date  of  July  6th,  gave  an  idea  of  the  pea 
pack  as  follows : 


1931  1930 

New  York . 1,500,000  3,164,000  cases 

Utah  .  700,000  1,662,000  cases 

Indiana .  750,000  564,000  cases 

Wisconsin  . 7,000,000  10,191,000  cases 


The  extreme  reduction  of  the  pack  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  pea-canning  states  is  due  to  hot  weather  and 
damage  by  aphis.  Canners  generally  have  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  market,  and  it  is  felt  there  will 
be  a  better  tone  to  the  market  with  increased 
prices. 

Latest  reports  at  the  close  of  the  week  say  that  there 
will  not  be  more  than  a  half  pack  in  Wisconsin,  and 
only  about  a  half  pack  in  New  York  State,  so  the  total 
pea  pack  for  1931  may  be  considerably  less  than  the 
above  figures  indicate. 

Now  that  settles  peas,  what  about  tomatoes  and 
com,  stringless  beans  and  other  vegetable  crops?  The 
heat  and  adverse  weather  have  not  affected  them  as 
yet.  Fourth  of  July  brought  most  of  the  Central  W'est, 
and  many  other  sections,  a  good,  soaking  rain  and 
cooler  weather,  which  helped  these  crops,  though  too 
late  for  peas.  As  our  Crop  Reports  show^  the  crops  are 
in  very  good  condition  now,  at  the  beginning  of  July. 
There  have  been  good  rains  in  this  section  during  the 
past  week,  but  of  a  spotty  nature;  that  is.  they  were 
good  in  some  localities  and  not  at  all  in  others.  But 
still  the  crops  are  in  fine  shape,  and  some  local  grown, 
ripe  tomatoes  are  now  coming  on  this  market.  But  the 
week  has  been  hot,  very  hot.  in  most  localities  and 
States.  If  the  present  system  of  alternate  rains  and 
heat  continues  through  the  balance  of  this  month  and 
well  into  August,  all  will  be  well.  But  if  the  rains  cease 
and  the  heat  continues,  no  one  can  tell  what  will  hap¬ 
pen  to  these  crons,  because  of  the  deep,  dry  strata  of 
soil  just  underlying  the  surface  from  last  year’s 
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drought.  All  sections  cannot  possibly  come  through 
without  damage,  but  just  how  many  of  them  remains 
to  be  seen.  It  is  a  weather  question  entirely  from  now 
on  and  for  the  next  month  in  particular. 

They  started  a  right  nice  Mexican  beetle  scare  here 
about  two  weeks  ago,  and  certainly  som©  of  them  are 
present  in  the  string  bean  patches,  but  the  bugs 
seemed  to  know  about  the  army  that  was  to  come  after 
them,  and  evaded  the  enemy,  if  they  did  not  disappear 
entirely. 

News  of  the  string  bean  pack  in  the  South  is  told 
elsewhere,  and  the  Crop  Reports  give  other  evidence 
about  it.  The  canned  article  is  so  cheap  in  price  that  no 
canner  seems  to  care  about  packing  them,  and  we  may 
expect  that  the  output  will  be  short. 

As  we  write  it  is  thought  that  the  peach  growers  and 
canners  in  California  will  have  about  reached  an  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  proposed  peach  control  plan,  which  is 
to  restrict  the  .  pack,  this  season,  to  9,000,000  cases. 
Last  year  it  was  worked  out  by  the  experts  that  the 
consumption  would  be  13,000,000  cases,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  they  packed  that  number.  But  after  selling  them 
at  cost  or  less,  they  found  about  4,000,000  cases  left, 
which  will  give  some  idea  of  how  the  consumption  of 
canned  foods — and  of  everything  else — has  fallen  off 
in  these  good  times.  Other  canners  would  do  well  to 
take  a  lesson  from  this  experience,  because  this  peach 
game  was  largely  and  splendidly  advertised,  and  yet 
you  see  the  result.  What  will  it  be  with  a  pack  which 
has  no  one  to  boast  its  goodness? 

The  cherry  packers  have  excellent  crops  to  work 
upon,  but  the  prices  on  the  canned  article  are  all  low, 
and  tending  lower.  The  people  have  not  entirely  de¬ 
serted  desserts,  but  they  seem  to  have  cut  down  upon 
them.  This  must  be  taken  into  the  reckoning.  No  use 
making  wry  faces  over  the  truth.  The  small  fruit  can¬ 
ners  are  faced  with  good  crops,  but  they  also  must  keep 
in  mind  the  reduced  consumption,  as  compared  with 
even  a  year  or  two  ago.  Right  here  a  feature  of  this 
depression  ought  to  be  taken  into  account:  on  staple 
articles  of  canned  foods  it  is  the  so-called  poorer  or 
working  classes  that  constitute  the  major  consumers; 
on  fine  fruits  and  specialties  it  is  the  better  and  richer 
class  that  consume  most  of  them.  Now  you  have  heard 
that  the  savings  banks  have  greater  amounts  on  de- 
ix)sit  than  ever  heard  of  before,  and  they  have.  And 
most  of  those  savings  are  in  the  name  of  the  first  class 
mentioned — the  poorer  or  working  class.  The  other 
class,  or  so-called  richer  or  better  class,  are  the  ones 
who  have  been  hardest  hit  by  this  present  trouble.  The 
great,  large,  medium  and  little  employer  and  business 
man,  all  have  been  hard  hit  by  the  panic;  they  are  the 
ones  that  are  in  the  “bad  way,”  as  they  say.  That  is 
why  you  see  business  dead,  yet  wages  holding  on  and 
employment  apparently  not  as  bad  as  reported,  at  least 
when  you  try  to  hire  anyone.  They  have  money  in 
bank  and  they  feel  and  act  independent,  and  so  unless 
they  get  their  price  they  will  not  work.  This  is  a  com¬ 
plete  reversal  of  all  past  panics ;  this  accounts  for  busi¬ 
ness  beincr  dead,  property  values  gone  to  nothing,  and  a 
lack  of  willingness  on  the  part  of  all  employers  to  push 
on.  Add  to  this  the  below  cost  at  which  all  farming 
rrops  are  selling,  which  meansi  to  add  the  mass  of 
firmers  to  the  smaller  employers,  and  vou  have  the 
situation  as  you  see  it.  Study  the  possibility  of  canned 
foods  consumption  in  that  lif^ht  and  vou  may  be  able  to 
steer  your  course  in  a  wav  that  will  brine-  you  out  all 
right.  They  will  continue  to  buy  the  food  they  require. 


without  luxuries  and  without  waste,  making  their  sav¬ 
ings  go  the  limit.  That  means  restricted,  conservative 
buying — and  that  is  what  you  see  all  through  the  mar¬ 
ket  today.  How  long  will  that  continue?  Who  knows? 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER," 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Marked  Improvement  During  the  Fast  Week  Despite 
the  Slowing  Down  of  Trading  —  Watching  the  New 
Pack  Closely — Some  Uncertainty  Among  the  Trade  in 
Regard  to  Peaches — Early  June  Peas  Have  Firmed  Up. 

New  York,  July  9,  1931. 

MPROVEMENT — Conditions  here  have  shown  a 
marked  improvement  during  the  past  week,  despite 
the  slowing  down  of  trading,  due  to  the  week-end 
holiday  and  the  food  trade  conventions  being  held  in 
Milwaukee.  Weather  damage  to  the  fancy  pea  pack  in 
New  York,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  has  developed  a 
futures  market  for  these  packs,  and  greatly  strength¬ 
ened  quotes  for  early  June  peas  out  of  the  Tri-States. 
Other  prices  held  practically  unchanged,  although  sev¬ 
eral  Japanese  crabmeat  factors  announced  reductions 
averaging  $1.00  a  case. 

The  trade  has  been  watching  the  new  pea  pack  close¬ 
ly,  following  reports  of  heat  damage  in  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  and  rain  damage  in  New  York  State,  esti¬ 
mates  placing  the  damage  as  high  as  75  per  cent  of  the 
normal  pack  in  some  sections,  and  the  strength  im¬ 
parted  to  the  pea  market  has  resulted  in  more  confi¬ 
dence  throughout  the  list  in  general.  However,  one 
unsatisfactory  factor  that  has  been  overhanging  the 
market  is  the  inability  of  the  California  peach  growers 
to  agree  on  the  curtailment  of  the  new  pack,  which  has 
caused  some  uncertainty  among  the  trade  here. 

Peas — Following  low  opening  prices,  Tri-State  early 
Junes  have  firmed  up  and  are  now  in  a  strong  position, 
following  the  reports  of  weather  damages  in  other  pea 
sections  of  the  country.  Private  estimates  place  the 
damage  in  Wisconsin  as  high  as  75  per  cent  in  fancies, 
which  have  been  so  damaged  by  the  heat  that  they  will 
not  grade  as  such.  Buyers  have  l>een  keeping  in  close 
touch  with  the  situation  and  confirmation  of  the  re¬ 
ports  caused  immediate  strengthening  of  the  market 
for  this  pack,  followed  by  a  demand  for  futures.  Fur¬ 
ther  firmness  may  be  expected  in  this  item  as  reports 
from  several  sections  state  that  many  packers  will  not 
be  able  to  do  more  than  supply  their  larger  customers 
and  the  current  pack  will  be  far  below  the  normal  pack. 
New  York  State  canners  are  withholding  postings  until 
market  is  stabilized. 

Cherries — The  advantage  of  the  widespread  w-eather 
damages  in  the  Northwest  cherry  packing  regions  to 
the  California  packers  was  shown  this  week  when 
formal  opening  prices  were  posted  by  several  of  the 
larger  factors  in  that  State.  Prices  were  sharply  up 
from  the  tentative  opening  prices  named  some  weeks 
ago.  With  acreage  reduced  this  season  and  the  fact 
that  not  only  will  the  Northwest  packers  not  compete 
in  the  open  market,  but  will  in  some  cases  be  unable  to 
fill  orders  already  secured,  indications  are  that  this 
looks  like  a  “California  canners”  market. 

Tomatoes — ^Tri-State  tomatoes  followed  the  lead  of 
peas  and  are  now  posted  at  67V-iC  for  standard  No.  2s. 
although  some  scattered  lots  are  still  available  around 
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6oc.  While  other  sizes  did  not  advance,  the  stability  of 
the  group  as  a  whole  has  improved.  Further  advances 
in  No.  2s  may  be  expected  shortly,  according  to  the 
trade,  with  some  factors  holding  that  they  will  be 
posted  at  70c  within  the  next  ten  days. 

Peaches — The  peach  control  committee  is  still  bat¬ 
tling  out  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  agree  to  a  curtailment 
program  for  the  present  season  and  the  lack  of  any 
success  has  resulted  in  failure  of  West  Coast  factors 
to  post  any  opening  prices  here,  although  they  have 
been  expected  for  several  days.  Prices,  when  posted, 
will  be  much  the  same  as  now  prevailing  for  spot  goods, 
according  to  a  well-posted  authority.  Some  sort  of  an 
agreement  will  be  reached  soon,  according  to  present 
indications,  with  probabilities  that  the  pack  will  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  9,000,000  cases. 

Canned  Fish — The  group  as  a  whole  has  failed  to 
show  its  customary  seasonal  spurt  and  demand  is  be¬ 
low  par  for  this  time  of  year,  which  has  been  reflected 
.«omewhat  easier  price  lists.  However,  demand  is  hold¬ 
ing  up  fairly  well  and  no  marked  change  in  the  market 
is  expected  for  some  time.  Stocks  of  Maine  sardines 
now  in  distributors’  hands  are  lower  and  some  interest 
is  evidenced  in  the  tentative  opening  of  the  Maine  sea¬ 
son,  set  around  August  1st,  but  unless  packers  there 
have  a  better  run  than  at  this  time  last  season,  the 
pack  will  be  small. 

Crabmeat — Has  followed  the  trend  of  the  times,  al¬ 
though  a  little  late,  with  several  Japanese  packers  an¬ 
nouncing  reductions  ranging  from  40c  to  $1.50  on  the 
more  active  sizes,  with  corresponding  cuts  on  other 
sizes.  Some  increase  in  demand  followed  news  of  the 
slash,  but  was  mostly  spot  covering  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "OBSERVER,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Fore  Interest  Evident — Damage  to  Pea  Crop  Caused 
Slight  Advance  in  Price — Com  Unchanged,  Crop  Doing 
Well  —  Tomato  Prices  Stationary  —  Pimiento  Crop  Is 
Small,  Prices  Improving — Watching  California  Fruits. 

Chicago,  July  9,  1931. 

NTEREST  INCREASINC — An  improved  atmos¬ 
phere  of  interest  is  beginning  to  be  noticeable 
among  the  more  wide-awake  canned  foods  buyers 
in  this  district,  and  we  may  in  fact  be  at  the  turn  in 
the  long  road  of  downhill  conditions  which  have  been 
facing  us  for  so  long.  Several  things  havel  been  hap¬ 
pening  which  seem  to  put  the  whole  market  into  a 
better  mood  than  had  been  anticipated  a  month  ago. 

July  1st  inventory  is  past,  and  while  no  loud  boast 
ing  is  noted  as  to  any  big  money  being  made  for  the 
first  half,  apparently  most  operators  have  been  work¬ 
ing  on  close-reefed  expense  accounts,  and  they  did  not 
do  so  badly  when  everything  is  considered. 

Peas — Extreme  weather,  the  hottest  June  on  record, 
and  most  of  the  excess  heat  jammed  into  the  last  ten 
days,  has  put  the  pea  crop  into  a  very  sorry  condition. 
Wisconsin  canners  are  singing  the  blues  in  a  way 
which  indicates  that  the  crop  disaster  is  widespread 
and  very  general.  The  late  production  is  going  to  be 
acutely  short  for  the  south  and  central  parts  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  Prices  strengthened  for  a  few  days  to  a  point 
^vhere  the  majority  of  canners  were  off  the  market  en¬ 
tirely;  but  this  week  there  is  evidence  of  at  least  a 


few  of  them  adopting  a  conciliatory  selling  attitude, 
but  with  general  supplies  so  low  we  are  going  to  feel 
the  effect  of  this  recent  crop  scare  clear  through  until 
next  pack. 

Corn — A  few  sales  have  been  registered  at  the  same 
prices  as  heretofore  prevailing.  There  seems  to  be  no 
inclination  to  advance  on  corn,  even  though  statistical 
experts  can  supply  figures  fully  justifying  up-pegged 
prices. 

The  recent  hot  weather,  along  with  a  fair  amount 
of  moisture,  seems  to  have  helped  the  com  in  most 
places  rather  than  hurt  it.  The  fields  have  not  pre¬ 
sented  such  a  fine,  healthy  color  in  many  years.  Bar¬ 
ring  unforeseen  developments,  there  will  be  a  very  fair 
corn  crop. 

Tomatoes — This  is  a  hot-weather  vegetable,  and  with 
the  ample  moisture  quite  generally  available  the  grow¬ 
ing  crop  has  not  sulfereu  particularly  so  far.  Prices 
remain  stationary,  with  hand-to-mouth  purchasing 
characterizing  practially  all  dealings.  The  tomato  crop 
is  not  made  by  any  means,  and  this  item  will  probably 
take  its  turn  at  market  antics  during  the  next  few 
months,  but  at  present  no  particular  concern  sur¬ 
rounds  either  buyers  or  sellers  of  tomatoes. 

Pimientos— Crop  reported  in  smaller  production  than 
usual  this  year,  and  packers  have  strengthened  their 
prices;  this  especially  as  applies  to  Georgia  pack. 
There  is  also  a  very  heavy  spot  consumption  right 
now,  and  pimientos  are  receiving  attention  all  through 
the  trade. 

Milk — ^The  upturn  has  definitely  arrived.  Most  milk 
canners  have  either  withdrawn  prices  or  advanced; 
some  of  them  are  trying  to  purchase  from  others  to 
cover  shortages  on  sales  they  feel  obligated  to  give 
their  customers. 

With  milk  production  now  off  40  per  cent  from  the 
high  neak,  and  additional  decreases  right  ahead  of  us, 
we  may  look  for  sufficient  strength  in  the  situation  to 
keep  prices  in  healthy  position  probably  the  rest  of  the 
year. 

California  Fruits — “Watchful  waiting”  describes  the 
general  trade  attitude.  It  is  realized  that  there  can 
hardly  be  any  more  price  declines  of  major  import¬ 
ance;  on  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  some  desirable 
things  in  the  way  of  selections  and  service  features 
that  may  show  up  later.  Anyway,  present  low  prices 
do  not  seem  to  tempt  buyers  in  any  large  degree,  al¬ 
though  practically  all  of  them  have  a  released  pur¬ 
chasing  power  which  they  will  no  doubt  satisfy  ere 
long. 


OZARK  MARKET 

By  "OZARKO,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade," 


Good  Rain  Relieves  Heat  and  Helps  Crops — Good  De¬ 
mand  for  Tomatoes  Expected  at  This  Time — Jobbers 
Not  Interested  in  Futures — Heat  Cut  Bean  Crop  Heav¬ 
ily —  Blackberries  Also  Suffered  —  Packing  to  Meet 
McNary-Mapes  Requirements. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  July  9,  1931. 
EATHER — The  drought  and  extreme  high  tem¬ 
perature,  which  had  prevailed  throughout  the 
ozarks  from  June  10th  to  July  4th,  was  broken 
by  good  rainfall  the  night  of  the  4th,  resulting  in  a  de¬ 
cided  drop  in  the  temperature.  This  rainfall  ranged 
from  1  inch  to  II/2  inches  in  different  parts  of  the  dis- 
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trict.  It  is  now  hoped  that  more  rainfall  and  continued 
lower  temperature  will  follow,  as  same  is  very  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  benefit  of  the  growing  crops. 

Tomato  Crop — From  reports  that  have  reached  us, 
and  which  we  consider  reliable,  it  is  safe  to  estimate  at 
this  date  that  the  growing  tomato  crop  in  the  Ozarks 
promises  not  more  than  75  per  cent  tonnage  yield  per 
acre.  This,  of  course,  is  provided  the  district  is  favored 
with  normal  crop  season,  and  an  occasional  rainfall 
from  time  to  time  during  the  remainder  of  the  growing 
and  production  period. 

Sales  of  Spot  Tomatoes — ^The  total  number  of  cars 
sold  during  the  past  week  was  less  than  the  sales  of  the 
previous  week,  but  this  was  not  unexpected  on  account 
of  the  holiday  period.  Sales  reported  consisted  of  No. 
303,  16  oz.,  57V-2C,  and  2s  standards,  65c,  671/2^  and 
70c;  No.  21/2  standards,  95c. 

Today’s  Prices  Spot  Tomatoes — ^The  unsold  holdings 
in  the  hands  of  the  canners  of  the  O/arks  this  date  are 
now  extremely  limited,  and  we  have  reached  the  period 
in  the  year  when  the  demand  is  not  so  active.  How¬ 
ever,  canners  holding  any  spot  tomatoes  are  now  very 
firm  in  their  ideas  as  to  the  values  at  the  following 
range  of  prices:  No.  1  standard,  10  oz.,  40c  to  42V2C 
dozen;  No.  303,  16  oz.,  60c  dozen;  No.  2  standards.  65c, 
67  V2C,  70c  dozen ;  No.  21/2  standards,  95c  dozen.  If  any 
other  sizes  are  obtainable  in  the  Ozarks,  it  would  be  in 
small,  less  carlots.  It  appears  the  few  canners  who  are 
now  holding  any  spot  tomatoes  now  fully  realize  that 
they  will  likely  profit  by  holding  their  spots  a  few* 
weeks  longer,  with  good  prospects  of  making  sales  at 
somewhat  higher  prices  than  those  ruling  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  There  is  usually  a  good  demand  for  new-pack 
tomatoes  for  shipment  during  the  first  half  of  August, 
and  it  now  seems  uncertain  about  any  canners  in  the 
district  having  any  new-pack  tomatoes  ready  during 
that  period,  and  if  that  proves  to  be  the  case,  the  few 
cars  of  spots  canners  are  now-  holding  unsold  can  be 
marketed  at  that  time  to  much  better  advantage  than 
making  sale  of  these  holdings  at  this  time. 

Future  Tomatoes — Jobbing  grocers  generally  don’t 
seem  to  be  interested  in  the  placing  of  orders  for  future 
tomatoes.  We  are  unable  to  understand  why  buyers 
take  this  position,  for  it  would  be  unreasonable  for 
these  buyers  to  expect. canners  to  market  any  part  of 
their  pack  at  anything  like  as  low  prices  as  spots  have 
been  selling,  for  everyone  knows,  or  should  knows  can¬ 
ners  have  been  taking  heavy  loss  on  every  car  of  spot 
tomatoes  sold.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  much  indif¬ 
ference  on  the  part  of  the  average  canner  about  con¬ 
firming  sales  of  tomatoes  for  future  delivery.  This  is 
due  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  crop  season,  and  the  prob¬ 
able  tonnage  yield  per  acre,  and  the  fact  that  the  aver¬ 
age  canner  expects  an  advancing  market  and  very 
active  demand,  with  an  improvement  in  general  busi¬ 
ness  conditions.  It  seems  probable  that  some  canners 
could  be  found  in  the  Ozarks  who  would  book  limited 
orders  on  future  tomatoes  for  shipment  as  soon  as 
packed  at  the  following  range  of  prices:  Is  standard. 
10  07..  45c  dozen:  No.  303  tins,  1414  oz.,  60c  dozen;  No. 
303  tins,  16  oz.,  65c  dozen ;  No.  2  standards,  70c  dozen ; 
No.  2V->  standards,  95c  dozen;  No.  10  standards,  $3.50 
dozen,  f.  o.  b.  factory  points,  Missouri  or  Arkansas. 

We  find  only  a  few  canners  that  contemplate  packing 
anv  tomatoes  this  year  in  No.  10  cans,  and  those  that 
will  pack  in  that  size  can  have  every  confidence  that 
they  will  be  able  to  make  sales  of  their  limited  pack  at 
the  price  that  we  have  mentioned. 


Green  Bean  Crop — The  probable  yield  per  acre,  ac¬ 
cording  to  canners’  reports,  will  be  cut  from  50  to  75 
per  cent  on  account  of  the  unfavorable  weather  condi¬ 
tions  that  prevailed  throughout  the  month  of  June. 
This  means  that  the  pack  of  cut  stringless  green  beans 
in  the  Ozarks  will  be  very  limited,  indeed,  and  canners 
firmly  believe  that  they  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
buyers  for  the  limited  number  of  cars  packed  at  the 
following  range  of  prices:  No.  1  cans,  60c  dozen;  No. 
303  cans,  70c  dozen;  No.  303  cans,  75c  dozen;  No.  2 
cans,  85c  dozen;  No.  10  cans,  $4.25  dozen,  f.  0.  b.  fac¬ 
tory  points. 

Blackberry  Crop — ^The  extreme  hot,  dry  weather 
throughout  the  eittire  month  of  June  has  resulted  in 
almost  a  total  failure  of  the  blackberry  crop  through¬ 
out  the  Ozarks.  There  may  be  isolated  spots  w'here  the 
wild  blackberries  grow  prolifically  in  timbered  sections 
where  there  may  be  very  light  picking,  and  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  just  a  few  canners  may  put  up  a  very  limited 
pack  of  No.  2  standards  water  blackberries,  in  enamel- 
lined  cans.  The  cultivated  blackberries,  coming  earlier 
than  the  crop  of  wild  blackberries,  did  not  suffer  so 
severely,  and  there  has  been  a  very  limited  pack  of  cul¬ 
tivated  iDerries  at  just  a  few  points,  but  information 
comes  to  us  that  this  limited  pack  will  be  applied  on 
sales  of  futures. 

Peach  Crop — The  extreme  hot,  dry  w^eather  through¬ 
out  the  month  of  June  was  very  detrimental  to  this 
crop,  and  the  crop  in  the  district  will  be  very  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  was  expected.  Most  of  the  peach  crop  in 
the  Ozarks  will  be  marketed  in  the  locality  where 
grown,  w’ith  a  few  exceptions,  where  large  orchards  are 
located,  and  in  such  sections  the  crop  will  be  marketed 
in  carload  lots  under  refrigeration. 

Apple  Crop — ^There  is  still  good  prospects  for  a  very 
satisfactory  apple  crop  throughout  the  Ozarks,  al¬ 
though  the  June  drop  was  quite  heavy.  Some  of  the 
early  varieties,  like  the  Transparent,  are  being  mar¬ 
keted  now,  and  ready  sale  is  found  for  same  at  prices 
that  are  highly  satisfactory  to  the  orchardists. 

Grape  Crop— We  are  told  the  rainfall  the  night  of 
the  4th  inst.  will  be  of  material  benefit  to  the  grape 
crop,  but  there  must  be  further  rainfall  at  intervals  in 
order  to  produce  a  profitable  crop  to  be  marketed  com¬ 
mercially. 

McNary-Mapes  Law — Every  canner  in  the  Ozarks 
with  whom  we  have  come  in  contact  is  planning  to  have 
his  canned  products  put  up  this  season  to  meet  all  re¬ 
quirements  of  this  law.  These  canners  state  that  they 
will  not  accept  deliveries  of  tomatoes  from  the  growers 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  put  into  the  cans.  Jobbing 
grocers  and  other  carload  buyers  who  draw  their  sup¬ 
ply  of  canned  tomatoes  from  the  Ozarks  can,  therefore, 
depend  upon  the  canners  in  the  district  packing  this 
year  a  Quality  of  tomatoes  that  will  meet  all  require¬ 
ments  of  the  National  Pure  Food  Laws,  and  all  amend¬ 
ments  thereto,  that  are  effective  on  date  of  sale. 

- 4. - 

CANNING  ITEMS 

Incorporated — The  Western  Canning  Corporation, 
Ltd.,  has  been  incorporated  at  Chico,  Cal.,  with  a  cap¬ 
ital  stock  of  $200,000,  by  R.  M.  DeWoody,  H.  K.  Sears 
and  C.  M.  Goudie. 

Fire  Destroys  Cannery — ^The  plant  of  the  Oregon 
Canning  Company,  at  Newberg,  Oregon,  has  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire,  with  a  loss  estimated  at  $200,000. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  ''BAYOU/' 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Closed  Season  on  Shrimp — Helping  the  Whole  Situa¬ 
tion — Alabama  Has  New  Law — Small  Bean  Pack  Well 
Cleaned  Out — A  Moral  Worth  Heeding. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  July  9,  1931. 
HRIMP — The  production  of  shrimp  is  at  a  stand¬ 
still  in  this  section,  as  the  conservation  laws  in  the 
States  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  prohibit  the 
catching  of  shrimp  in  the  territorial  waters  of  these 
two  states  from  the  15th  of  June  to  the  15th  of  August, 
and  therefore  the  only  shrimp  that  are  allowed  to  be 
marketed  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  are  those 
caught  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  three  miles  offshore, 
which  is  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  states  named. 
The  seafood  canning  factories  in  Louisiana  and  Missis¬ 
sippi  are  shut  down,  and  very  little,  if  any,  raw  head¬ 
less  shrimp  are  being  shipped  out  of  these  two  states. 

The  Alabama  Conservation  Department  prohibits 
the  canning  of  shrimp  caught  in  the  territorial  waters 
of  the  State  of  Alabama,  but  it  does  permit  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  raw,  headless  shrimp  that  are  caught  in  Ala¬ 
bama  waters;  therefore,  the  raw,  headless  shrimp 
dealers  here  can  handle  shrimp  caught  in  these  waters, 
but,  as  there  are  so  few  now,  the  advantage  that  the 
Alabama  dealers  have  over  the  Mississippi  and  Louisi¬ 
ana  ones  avails  them  very  little. 

This  closed  season  does  not  fail  to  work  a  hardship 
to  the  shrimpers  and  labor  of  the  canning  factories, 
especially  at  this  time,  when  there  is  so  much  unem¬ 
ployment,  but  it  is  a  very  good  law  nevertheless,  and 
one  from  which  the  shrimpers  and  labor,  as  well  as 
the  industry  at  large  will  be  benefited  in  years  to 
come,  because  it  will  conserve  the  supply  of  shrimp, 
which  would  otherwise  be  depleted  if  the  shrimp  were 
not  protected  during  the  spawning  season. 

This  year  the  closed  shrimp  season,  will  be  of  double 
benfit  to  the  industry,  because  aside  from  conserving 
the  shrimp,  it  will  also  hold  down  production,  which 
is  of  great  importance  in  any  line  of  business,  as  it  will 
help  to  create  a  steady  demand  which  is  so  much 
needed  now. 

The  buying  or  consuming  end  of  the  business  has 
been  a  “spoiled  child”  .so  long  these  depressed  times 
until  it  has  assumed  full  charge  of  the  situation,  and 
it  is  about  time  to  whip  it  back  into  submission,  and 
the  only  effective  way  to  do  it  is  by  cutting  down  pro¬ 
duction  or  limiting  it,  as  the  case  may  be. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  production  has  been 
greatly  reduced  in  the  main  inventories  by  the  lack 
of  funds  and  curtailment  of  loans  by  the  banks 
throughout  the  country,  if  nothing"  else,  and  now  what 
lu'oducers  of  raw  material,  and  the  finished  product 
as  well,  have  to  guard  against  is  overproduction,  and 
it’s  better  to  underestimate  the  consumption  than  to 
be  caught  carrying  over  a  huge  surplus  through  the 
whole  year.  It  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at  what  the!  con¬ 
sumption  of  any  commodity  will  be  for  the  next  six 
months  or  a  year  to  come,  therfore  cutting  down  or 
limiting  production  is  the  best  bet. 

Information  from  Montgomery,  Ala.,  has  just  been 
received  that  Senator  Craft’s  bill  or'  the  protection  of 
salt-water  shrimp  was  signed  by  Governor  Miller.  The 
bill  provides  that  a  license  of  from  $7.50  to  $50.00  i^r 
year  be  charged  each  boat,  depending  upon  the  size 


of  the  boats  and  the  nets.  The  closed  season  on  shrimp 
has  been  changed  to  May  15th  to  July  31st,  instead  of 
from  June  1st  to  July  31st,  which  it  was  before,  thus 
the  closed  season  will  be  two  weeks  longer. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.25  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small,  $1.50  per  dozen  or  No.  1  medium  and 
$1.65  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f-  o.  b.  factory. 

Stringless  Beans — We  had  a  general  rain  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  last  week,  which  was  very  beneficial  to  the  crops 
that  survived  the  prolonged  drought,  but  it  was  of 
no  avail  to  the  bean  pack  of  this  section,  because  the 
packing  of  beans  was  stopped  two  weeks  ago  and  the 
vegetable  canneries  shut  down. 

The  bean  canners  of  this  section  used  mighty  good 
judgment  in  limiting  their  pack  of  beans  to  a  small 
surplus  over  and  above  the  orders  that  they  had 
booked,  for  as  a  consequence  of  this  the  stock  in  the 
warehouse  of  the  packers  has  been  pretty  well  cleaned 
up,  and  the  packers  have  not  been  subject  to  surplus 
problems. 

This  is  the  only  way  that  the  producers  are  going 
to  whip  the  market  into  line,  but  bean  packers  from 
other  sections  will  have  to  co-operate,  otherwise  little 
or  nothing  will  be  accomplished. 

A  good  lesson  for  unscrupulous  producers  and  can¬ 
ners  may  be  deduced  from  a  United  Press  dispatch 
which  has  just  appeared  in  the  Mobile  Press,  and 
which  reads  as  follows : 

“Phoenix,  Ariz.  (U.  P.) — A  bull  snake  two  and  one- 
half  feet  long  crawled  through  an  inch  and  one-half 
feeder  hole  in  a  battery  brooder  here  and  gobbled 
down  a  week-old  chicken.  His  greed  cost  him  his  life, 
as  the  bulge  in  his  ‘tummy’  prevented  crawling  out 
again.” 

Don’t  be  a  greedy  packer  and  trust  to  luck  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  your  pack,  because  every  rich  professional 
gambler  has  died  poor  by  losing  all  the  big  money  that 
he  had  ever  won  trying  to  find  more  luck. 

Beans  are  selling  cheap  now,  without  inviting  still 
lower  quotations  by  wildcat  production. 

The  price  of  canned  beans  is  75c  per  dozen  for  No. 
2  and  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  21/3,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  •■BERKELEY,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Record  High  Temperatures,  But  No  Damage — Market 
Very  Quiet  —  Talking  of  An  Advance  in  Pineapple 
Prices  —  Salmon  Packing  On,  But  No  Prices  Yet  — 
Peach  Canning  Begins 

San  Francisco,  July  9,  1931. 
OT — Extremely  high  temperatures  have  been  re¬ 
corded  in  California  during  the  past  week,  and 
all  records  for  July  have  been  broken  in  some 
places,  but  no  damage  to  crops  has  been  reported.  San 
Francisco,  famous  for  its  cool  climate,  witnessed  its 
warmest  July  day  on  record  the  day  before  the  Fourth, 
when  the  thermometer  climbed  to  99  degrees.  San 
Jose,  in  the  heart  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  recorded 
1 06  degrees  the  same  day.  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  Needles  sweltered  under  a  temperature  of  114. 
In  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  Valleys  normal 
temperatures  have  prevailed.  Fruits  and  vegetables 
are  coming  on  fully  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual  and 
the  fresh  markets  are  flooded  with  offerings  at  ex¬ 
tremely  low  prices. 
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Quiet  Market — The  past  week,  has  been  an  extreme¬ 
ly  quiet  one,  as  far  as  the  cann^  foods  market  is  con¬ 
cerned,  with  orders  confined  to  very  small  quantities 
to  cover  immediate  requirements.  The  canning  peach 
situation  is  being  watched  very  closely  and  no  real  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  buying  of  canned  fruits  of  any  kind  is 
expected  until  the  question  of  curtailing  the  pack  has 
been  settled.  Some  business  is  being  booked  on  cherries 
as  a  result  of  the  light  pack  in  California  and  the  dam¬ 
age  by  rain  to  the  crop  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and 
this  fruit  is  being  held  about  as  firm  as  any  item  on  the 
entire  list. 

Pineapple — The  possibility  of  an  early  increase  in 
the  price  of  Hawaiian  cann^  pineapple  is  being  aired 
in  local  circles,  but  this  will  depend  entirely  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  peach  problem  will  be  handled. 
Opening  prices  on  pineapple  were  brought  out  about 
two  months  earlier  than  usual  this  year  by  the  Hawai¬ 
ian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  and  averaged  about  16 
per  cent  lower  than  those  of  1930.  The  California 
Packing  Corporation  and  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  have 
not  formally  announced  opening  prices,  but  have  been 
meeting  the  scale  set  by  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Com¬ 
pany.  Their  formal  prices  will  likely  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  with  the  general  fruit  list,  which  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  at  an  early  date, 

Salmon — ^The  packing  of  salmon  is  in  full  swing  in 
Alaska,  but  it  is  still  much  too  early  to  estimate  the 
probable  size  of  the  pack  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 
A  good  run  is  being  enjoyed  in  some  districts,  but 
others  are  making  but  an  indifferent  showing.  Reports 
of  the  opening  of  prices  by  some  of  the  large  interests 
have  been  going  the  rounds,  but  these  have  proved  pre¬ 
mature.  The  Alaska  Packers  Association  is  not  plan¬ 
ning  to  put  out  its  list  until  the  size  of  the  pack  is  defi¬ 
nitely  known,  which  will  be  around  the  first  of  August. 
Some  interests  are  suggesting  an  opening  price  of 
$2.50  a  dozen  on  Alaska  reds,  but  others  seem  to  feel 
that  this  price  will  be  shaded,  should  the  pack  prove  a 
substantial  one.  An  interesting  feature  in  connection 
with  this  season’s  business  is  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
larger  canning  concerns  are  no  longer  interested  in 
booking  future  business  on  a  s.  a.  p.  basis.  They  are 
willing  to  wait  until  prices  are  named  and  then  get 
their  business  at  firm  prices,  or  be  content  with  the 
amount  of  business  booked  in  advance  on  a  firm  price 
basis.  In  general,  the  canned  fish  business  is  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  shape  than  was  the  case  a  few  months  ago.  Stocks 
of  pinks  and  chums  are  quite  firmly  held  and  holdings 
lack  much  of  being  excessive.  Alaska  reds  of  last  year’s 
pack  are  confined  to  but  a  few  small  lots.  Sardine  ovals 
are  closely  cleaned  up  and  the  market  for  them  seems 
in  good  shape,  with  the  pack  held  in  check. 

Olives — While  there  is  no  rush  of  business  on  Cali¬ 
fornia  ripe  olives,  the  steady  manner  in  which  the 
1930-31  pack  is  moving  off  is  highly  encouraging  to 
growers  and  canners.  A  very  large  part  of  the  output 
is  marketed  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  consumption  is 
increasing  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  In  recent  years 
about  58  per  cent  of  the  California  crop  that  has  been 
harvested  has  been  canned,  36  per  cent  given  over  to 
the  manufacture  of  oil,  and  the  balance  dried  or  mar¬ 
keted  in  the  fresh  form.  New  standards  have  been 
adopted  for  ripe  canned  olives  and  the  sale  of  this  deli¬ 
cacy  is  to  be  pushed  into  new  fields,  according  to  plans 
of  the  organized  growers. 

Peach  Plans — A  series  of  conferences  has  been  held 
during  the  week  on  the  proposed  plan  for  the  curtail¬ 
ment  of  the  canned  peach  pack,  but  no  definite  agree¬ 


ment  has  been  reached.  Leading  canners  decline  to 
subscribe  to  the  plan  unless  it  is  made  100  per  cent 
complete,  and  this  is  proving  a  difficult  problem.  A 
compromise  plan  has  been  brought  forward,  involving 
payment  of  a  premium  to  growers  who  uproot  their 
orchards,  and  this  has  come  in  for  considerable  discus¬ 
sion.  Uprooting  of  orchards  would  be  voluntary  on  the 
part  of  growers  and  would  be  confined  largely  to  “mar¬ 
ginal  orchards,”  or  those  producing  less  than  seven 
tons  of  No.  1  fruit  per  acre. 

The  canning  of  peaches  commenced  July  6  at  the 
plant  of  the  Neuhoff  Packing  Corporation  at  Porter¬ 
ville,  Cal.  Operations  will  soon  be  under  way  at  other 
Northern  California  canneries.  The  packing  of  apri¬ 
cots  came  to  an  end  at  this  plant  on  June  26,  with  an 
output  of  about  58,000  cases. 
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on  the  measure,  exception  being  taken  not  to  the  principle,  but 
to  certain  provisions  of  the  bill  as  drawn.” 

A  strong  protest  against  the  failure  of  the  manufacturers  to 
support  this  bill  was  voiced  by  Mr.  Janssen  who  continued: 

“The  latest  results  of  this  position  is  reflected  in  the  final 
report  on  price  maintenance  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
which  declares  that  ‘out  of  691  manufacturers  reporting  of 
which  I  assume  a  large  percentage  are  food  and  grocery  manu¬ 
facturers,  61  per  cent  expressed  no  preference,  less  than  29 
per  cent  favored  it  and  only  1  per  cent  opposed  it.’ 

“  ‘A  significant  fact,’  says  the  report,  ‘is  the  failure  of  the 
manufacturers  to  express  themselves.’  The  report  again  em¬ 
phasizes  the  fact  that  the  principle  opposition  comes  from  chain 
and  department  stores.  Yet,  on  this  showing,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  declares  that  no  legislation  is  called  for.  Commis¬ 
sioner  Humphrey  is  the  only  member  who  affirmatively  re¬ 
frained  from  joining  in  the  commission’s  expression.” 

Mr.  Janssen  forecast  an  utterly  demoralized  trade  structure 
as  the  ultimate  result  of  the  use  of  advertised  brands  as  bait. 
“The  time  may  soon  come,”  he  continued,  “when  such  legisla¬ 
tion  will  not  be  necessary  in  tbe  grocery  field  for  retail  grocers 
in  the  United  States  a^e  bending  every  eff  ort  to  the  attainment 
of  distribution  on  merchandise  which  they  may  control  in  order 
that  they  secure  a  reasonable  profit.  But  they  will  go  further 
and  seek  State  and  National  legislation  to  permit  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  price  maintenance  regulations.  We  recommend  our  Cali¬ 
fornia  association  for  its  lead  in  enacting  such  a  law  and  recom¬ 
mend  like  action  in  other  states.” 

Mr.  Janssen’s  speech  followed  an  address  by  Governor  LaFol- 
lette,  of  Wisconsin,  who  urged  his  listeners  not  only  to  demand 
State  and  Federal  fair  trade  practices  laws  but  to  also  seek 
taxation  on  grocery  chain  store  organizations  that  would  place 
the  competing  independents  on  a  m.ore  equitable  basis. 

Chains  were  characterized  by  the  Governor  as  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  affecting  the  merchandising  communities 
throughout  the  nation  and  he  further  questioned  their  methods 
of  doing  business.  He  seriously  questioned  their  economic  value 
to  the  community  and  said  that  he  had  requested  the  Wisconsin 
Tax  Commission  to  investigate  them  and  report  on  their  prac¬ 
tices. 

His  conclusion,  he  declared,  was  to  propose  a  bill  designed  to 
make  illegal  many  of  the  present  sharp  buying  practices  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  chains.  He  advised  further,  that  the  chains  be 
taxed  as  such,  since  the  findings  of  the  commission  reveal  that 
the  independent  grocers  were  in  many  cases  carrying  the  burden 
of  taxation  in  the  communities  in  which  they  are  operating. 

Food  Advertising  Defended  by  Francis  at  Milwaukee  Conven¬ 
tion. — A  spirited  defense  of  food  advertising  and  its  efficiency 
was  made  by  Clarence  Francis,  president  of  the  Associated  Gro¬ 
cery  Manufacturers  of  America,  in  a  speech  delivered  before 
the  delegates  to  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Retail  Grocers  in  Milwaukee  last  week. 

The  slogan  so  frequently  circulated  in  gp"ocery  trade  circles  of 
“cut  your  advertising  and  reduce  your  prices”  is  ridiculous  and 
reveals  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  question,  according  to  Mr.  Francis. 

“There  is  no  question,”  he  declared,  “that  the  advertising  sell¬ 
ing  force  enables  manufacturers  to  build  up  a  large  volume  with 
resultant  economies  in  the  purchase  of  raw  materials,  in  the 
development  of  new  machinery  for  manufacturing,  in  the  saving 
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of  manufacturing  distribution  and  utilization  of  by-products 
which  are  wasted  in  small  quantity  production. 

“This  volume  also  permits  constant  laboratory  and  kitchen 
research  to  improve  the  products  and  widen  their  usefulness. 

It  builds  for  us  and  for  you  permanent  markets  that  survive 
periods  of  depression  like  the  present;  it  builds  markets  that  are 
immune  to  the  whims  and  passing  fancies  of  our  customers. 
Advertising  creates  an  asset  more  valuable  to  our  products  than 
to  the  plants  that  produce  them.” 

“Unless  the  consumer  was  served  in  this  process  the  whole 
operation  would  fall.  The  consumer  finds  nationally  advertising 
foods  always  possessing  a  known  standard  because  the  adver¬ 
tising  has  committed  the  manufacturer  to  recognize  a  standard 
of  excellence.  The  consumers  look  to  advertising  to  teach  them 
how  to  get  the  most  enjoyment  and  nutrition  from  the  foods  they 
buy,  to  learn  new  uses,  to  discover  what  place  these  foods  prop¬ 
erly  take  in  planning  dietary  progress.  They  are  relieved  of 
the  burden  of  checking  technical  specifications  for  all  purchases 
they  make;  they  can  substitute  on  all  embrassive  specifications 
ot  a  trustworthy  manufacturer’s  trade-mark. 

“There  is  little  exaggeration  in  the  statement  that  advertising 
has  built  the  grocery  business.  It  has  taken  out  of  the  home 
and  put  in  to  the  grocery  much  of  the  merchandise  of  your 
shelves.  People  made  soap  in  their  own  kitchens  until  advertis¬ 
ing  proved  to  them  that  large-scale  manufacturers  could  make 
it  better  and  the  retail  stores  could  sell  it  cheaper.” 

Mr.  Francis  cited  the  numerous  new  products  that  advertis¬ 
ing  first  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  consuming  public  and 
raised  the  question  of  where  would  the  industry  be  without  the 
proper  advertising  aid  in  the  past. 

“I  wonder  how  great  the  burden  of  added  selling  expense 
would  be  placed  upon  the  grocery  trade  if  no  grocery  products 
had  ever  been  advertised  to  the  public,”  he  asked.  “Suppose 
that  every  article  in  the  store  in  every  grocery  store  had  to  be 
sold  by  the  clerk  with  no  advertising  co-operation.”  Following 
this  line  of  reasoning  Mr.  Francis  charges  that  if  the  additional 
work  in  each  store  would  necessitate  the  employment  of  but  one 
more  clerk  at  a  salary  of  only  $20  a  week,  the  added  sales 
expense  in  the  retail  grocery  business  would  amount  to  over 
$400,000,000  in  a  year.  This  sum,  he  declared,  would  buy  all 
the  advertising  put  behind  all  the  food  products  and  still  leave 
a  pretty  penny  of  change. 

Kroger  Plans  Further  Expansion  of  Master  Type  Store  Units. 
— Following  the  success  of  the  experimental  store  installed  in  a 
downtown  section  of  Cincinnati  some  months  back,  officials  of 
the  Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking  Company  are  planning  to  open 
similar  stores  in  other  key  cities  throughout  its  territory  in  the 
middlewest  and  south,  it  was  learned  from  authoritive  sources 
last  week. 

The  large  store,  according  to  a  high  official  of  the  company, 
has  shown  a  highly  satisfactory  margin  of  profit  in  addition  to 
being  a  remarkably  effective  advertising  medium.  The  volume 
of  sales  contrast  favorably  with  those  of  other  units  in  the  chain, 
it  was  stated.  Such  stores  will  be  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
high-class  shopping  districts,  and  will  handle  approximately 
1,(!00  articles,  or  twice  those  handled  by  the  average  store  in 
the  organization. 

The  company  also  has  been  testing  stores  of  the  same  type  as 
the  Cincinnati  unit  in  cities  of  around  50,000  population  through¬ 
out  its  territory.  A  unit  has  been  in  operation  in  the  business 
and  shopping  section  of  Charlestown,  West  Virginia,  for  some 
time  and,  handling  approximately  1,000  items,  does  about  three 
times  the  business  of  the  average  store  in  the  chain,  with  com¬ 
mensurate  profit.  Present  plans  call  for  the  installment  of  be¬ 
tween  10  and  12  stores  of  this  type,  all  in  downtown,  high-rent 
areas. 

The  agreement  with  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  whereby  Kroger 
is  now  operating  food,  produce  and  meat  units  in  five  of  the 
mail-order  house’s  retail  outlets,  has  also  proved  to  be  a  success 
and  the  grocery  chain  plans  to  open  a  dozen  more  of  these 
units  during  1931  in  such  cities  as  Indianapolis,  Detroit,  St. 
Louis,  Memphis  and  Kansas  City.  This  type  of  unit  does  sev- 
eial  times  the  volume  of  individual  stores  in  the  chain  and 
maintains  a  highly  satisfactory  profit  rate. 

The  company’s  program  of  constantly  closing  unprofitable 
units  has  reduced  the  number  of  outlets  to  below  5,000.  How¬ 
ever,  where  conditions  warranted  the  company  has  merged  two 
of  the  smaller  units  into  one  large  store  or  built  new  stores 
wherever  research  indicated  profitable  locations.  While  this 
program  has  been  in  effect  ever  since  the  new  management  took 
ovm*  the  company  slightly  more  than  a  year  ago,  it  is  gradually 
being  abandoned  as  the  management  has  the  majority  of  the 
unprofitable  stores  wiped  out.  The  present  figures,  with  minor 
variations,  may  be  expected  to  remain  stationary. 


Kroger  has  been  working  towards  increasing  the  volume  of 
sales  per  store  and  present  indications  are  that  the  company  is 
meeting  with  a  fair  amount  of  success  in  their  efforts.  Current 
sales  figures  reveal  that  the  company  is  reporting  sales  equal 
to  comparable  periods  last  year,  despite  a  decline  of  approxi¬ 
mately  6  per  cent  in  the  number  of  units  operated,  and  a  sharp 
decline  in  commodity  prices  averaging  15  per  cent. 

The  new  expansion  schedule,  which  calls  for  the  opening  of 
six  stores  of  the  size  of  the  master  store  in  downtown  Cincin¬ 
nati,  10  of  the  Charlestown  type  and  17  in  Sears  units  will  give 
these  33  stores  a  volume  equal  to  more  than  200  average  stores 
in  the  company’s  organization. 

Expansion  of  the  Fountain  Square  unit  in  Cincinnati  to  allow 
for  a  model  kitchen  and  dining  room  and  laboratory  where  food 
tests  will  be  made  is  scheduled  for  the  early  fall.  Guinea  pigs 
and  white  rats  will  be  used  in  the  laboratory  to  demonstrate  to 
patrons  the  effects  of  various  foods. 

This  innovation  is  a  development  of  the  Food  Foundation  set 
up  by  the  company  a  short  time  ago  to  fix  standards  to  be  met 
by  all  of  its  merchandise  and  to  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity 
in  dietetic  problems. 


LOUISIANA  CANNING  FACTORIES 
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accounts  in  part  for  the  pleasing  difference  that  is 
found  in  it. 

The  sweet  potato  pack  in  Louisiana  is  large  and  im¬ 
portant.  One  of  the  plants  located  in  New  Orleans  is 
said  to  be  meeting  with  unusual  success  in  the  can¬ 
ning  of  yams  in  syrup,  unique  in  the  canning  industry. 
These  products  are  now  being  shipped  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  to  twenty-two  states,  and  some  of  them  ulti¬ 
mately  reach  England,  France  and  other  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  It  is  also  interesting  that  concerns  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  Orleans  are  packing  between  forty 
and  fifty  million  cans  of  tomato  paste  at  xwints  out¬ 
side  this  state. 

Almost  every  week  there  is  a  new  product  being 
canned,  and  the  field  seems  to  be  unlimited.  Only  re¬ 
cently  a  local  factory  started  canning  spaghetti  and 
daube,  and  this  product  is  said  to  be  receiving  general 
acceptance.  Another  local  concern  is  experimenting 
with  the  canning  of  green  turtle  soup,  and  is  working 
on  plans  to  can  crawfish  and  the  hearts  of  artichokes. 

Not  so  long  ago  Florida  undertook  a  movement  that 
readily  can  be  copied  by  Louisiana,  They  are  freezing 
and  canning  orange  juice  and  through  arrangements 
worked  out  with  the  National  Dairymen’s  Association 
this  product  is  being  delivered  by  the  milkmen  for 
breakfast.  Louisiana  grows  what  is  accepted  as  the 
finest  of  all  oranges,  and  the  canning  of  orange  juice 
in  this  state  would  further  popularize  this  great  Loui¬ 
siana  fruit. 

For  a  long  time  there  has  seemed  to  be  a  deep-seated 
prejudice  against  canned  foods,  but  these  products 
have  won  high  honors  in  a  test  recently  completed  by 
Columbia  University.  After  examining  49  different 
canned  products,  the  announcement  was  made  that 
vitamins  A,  B,  C  and  G,  essential  to  good  health,  are 
found  in  foods  canned  by  modem  methods  in  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  degree  that  they  are  found  in  the  fresh 
products. 

The  canning  industry  is  one  of  the  largest  in  this 
country,  and,  unquestionably,  it  is  going  to  reach  much 
greater  heights.  Louisiana,  with  a  climate  and  soil 
that  permits  the  production  of  almost  any  kind  of  crop ; 
with  millions  of  acres  of  wetlands  in  which  aquatic  life 
abounds,  seems  to  be  a  logical  center  for  this  in¬ 
dustry. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machiney  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Omsult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES,  PaatM  and  Gama. 

ADJUSTEB,  for  Chain  Derlcea. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wia. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

BEAN  SNIPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BASKETS,  Picking 
Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Swing  Bros.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J . 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wjs. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  lo  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry.  \ 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES.  Lug.  Field.  MeUl. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wia. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Westminster  Mach.  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 
BROKERS. 

J.  Harry  Cain,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co..  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails.  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckete,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS.  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS.  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  ft  Co..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  Elee  Cannery  Sop. 


CANS.  Tin.  All  Kinds 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  <3o..  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J.  ' 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS.  Gravity. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Graviety,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  ft  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  T. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis, 

A,  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprasme-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Eterlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Com  Cookes 
Fillers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Besee, 
Bottle  Wrappers,  Etc.). 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINER 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  (3o.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  (3orp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cutters.  Cora.  See  Cora  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTUREIS,  Inoculation. 

Straburger  ft  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cana,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

E.  H.  Lan^enkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc,,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Elnglnw. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tiuiks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Suppliso. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hsraatl^ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

U.  S.  Pit.  ft  Litho.  Ca,  Cincinnati,  O. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Bte 
U.  S.  Printing  ft  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohie, 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Cora  Cooker-FlHera. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mshy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co., -Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  MacL%ie,  Syrup.  See  Syroping  Mash. 

FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co..  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 
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FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsap,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langaenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimoro. 

Spragnie-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaeo. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  &  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers*  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  B^timore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  Peas,  Etc. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

INSURANCE,  Canners*. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago, 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianai>olis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Elnameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KErrTLE:S,  process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 
KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  BIANUFACTURERS. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago 
Michigan  Litho.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Lsibel  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati 
LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 
MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machines.  See  E'illing  Mach. 

OYSTER  CANNERS*  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Eldw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers*  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Cont. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Currog.  Paper  Products. 

PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS*. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers.  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Cooa. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Ce..  Chicago. 


PEA  CANNERS*  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Faiis,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Go.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Fitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  Etc.  See  Baskets. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy, 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Sprague-Sells  Gorp.,  Chicago. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Go.,  Baltimore. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers*  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS*  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarbipg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,'  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Wuter,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Go.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slayman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Cany.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Ghapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers*  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners*,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill 
Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SETVES  AND  SCREENS. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 


SILKING  MACHINES,  Com. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Selis  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Peas.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (fer  Machinss, 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Bwlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  BIARKERS. 

Anm  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  Yorfk  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Faiis,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type.  Burning 
Bkands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianaimlis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Gedarburg,  Wis. 

£1.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners*  Machinery. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Bsiltinaore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Uned,  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers*  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

TOMATO  CANNING  BLACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Champman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 

VINERS  &  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Go.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers*  Machinery. 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. , 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarb'ury,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Ihc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetables. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A,  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Ti'.e  United  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  Bee 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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Judge  Syrupers 

Positive  Measure— High  Speed— Non-Spill 
Automatic  Disc-feed 
FOR 

Syruping  Fruits  and  for  Liquid  Filling 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

P.  O.  Box  238  ALAMEDA,  CALIF. 


DEPENDABLE  SEED 

The  outstanding  vegetables  of  QUALITY  today 
are  SUPERTYPES  as  compared  with  the  original 
plants  that  our  forefathers  knew,  just  as  our  domes¬ 
ticated  animals  are  SUPERTYPES. 


Through  75  years  of  intensive  effort  we  have  built  up  Pedigreed  lines  of 
QUALITY  Seed,  out  of  which  we  have  developed  strains  particularly  adapted 
to  the  exacting  demands  of  CANNERS.  Continuous,  painstaking  breeding 
is  required  not  only  for  developing  new  types  but  likewise  for  improving  ex¬ 
isting  varieties.  These  superior  stocks  and  the  experience  of  an  expert  per¬ 
sonnel  are  at  your  service. 

ASSOCIATED  STOCKS,  second  to  none,  are  known  and  used  extensively 
throughout  the  entire  canning  industry. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

Comprising 

The  Everett  B.  Clark  Seed  Co.  John  H.  Allan  Seed  Co.  N.  B.  Keeney  &  Son,  Inc. 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Seeds  For  Canners 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 

PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  IN  TEN  STATES 


